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A BIT OF BLOOM. 


array alien suns thisfair white lily drew 
Its stainless light, its wondrous snowy bloom ; 
Its fragrance, pure and sweet as morning dew, 
Diffusing priceless odors in my room 


On desert’s rim its lifted carven bell 

Stirred to the evening zephyr’s faintest sigh; 
And far away, on distant shores, the swell 

Of ocean broke beneath the starlit sky. 


Borne o'er the waste and o'er the wave to me, 
The lily woke to sweet surprise of life; 
And deer and beautiful its hour shall be, 


With meed of praise and raptured sunshine rife. 


Old as the bud that bloomed in Eden’s day, 
New as the birdling in a love-lined nest, 
This gentle stranger smiles upon our way, 
The dearest dear of flowers, our winter guest. 


NEEDFUL MONEY. 
F the love of money is the root of evil, the want of 
money is an evil in itself, and among the many trou 
bles of life, is “‘ the biggest trouble of all,” as Mr. Besant 
expresses it in his novel Beyond the Dreams of Avarice. 

Not the want of plentiful money, but the want of need 
ful money,” is his pithy wording of this universal truth. 
There come to mind the many needs which money alone 
can relieve, and which vary as much as do the individuals 
who lack the wherewithal to satisfy them. To be shelter- 
ed, clothed, and fed are such obvious necessities that nved 
ful money is sometimes defined as that which suffices for 
these most pressing claims, all beyond the imperative ma 
terial comfort being grimly classed as luxuries, or things 
with which one might dispense. 

““Man wants bat little here below, 

Nor wants that little long,” 
was said by a young gentleman who, dejected with the 
scorn of his fair one, retired to a hermitage, where he 
subsisted on herbs and fruit, and water from the spring, 
inconsistently, however, with his frugal preachings iu 
dulging in the comfort of a fire and the playful tricks of 
a sympathetic kitten. Men and women require much 
more than the “ little” preseribed by the hermit, and they 
want it “long "’—that is, always ready for each day’s re- 
curring needs, and affording a pleasant vista of compe 
tence to meet the demands of the future. There is accord- 
ingly a great. deal of peace in a fixed income; although 
it may be small and barely sufficient, yet the certainty 
which it affords takes away half the worry and diminishes 
the trouble. Invention is stimulated, and becomes fertile 
in devices which make money worth far more than its 
face value; and there is even a homely pleasure in the 
contriving and combining which produce such astonish- 
ing results, while the coveted article for which one must 
save and bide one’s time is apt to enjoy a very particular 
sort of esteem when it does come into possession. These 
compensations of modest fortune are unknown joys to the 
very wealthy, whose purses are adequate to every expen 
diture, and who consequently cannot have the little ex- 
citements of dreaming and planning, nor the recompenses 
of self-denial. 

An American author whose exquisite writings are tis- 
sues of pure and delicate romance, and who invested the 
hard details of life with a glamour which raised them into 
‘*‘an ampler ether, a diviner air,” showed the effect of his 
New England birth and training when he expressed the 
practical opinion that all literary workers should have a 
regular income—not necessarily a large one, but sufficient 
to place them beyond the cares and anxieties which attend 
upon uncertainty—and thus would be insured the tran- 
quillity of mind which would enable them to pursue with 
success their beautiful voeation. A curious effect of the 
reverse of this ease in regard to money matters was ob 
served in one of the earlier novels of a French author. 
His own poverty had so debarred him from acquaintance 
with the power of money that he rushed into the extreme 
of fancying that wealth must be boundless ere it could 
accomplish anything, and consequently he endowed his 
hero with absurdly impossible riebes, transforming him 
into a modern edition of Aladdin. 

To generous natures giving is, in sober truth, a neces- 
sity, and the ability to exercise it should be included un- 
der the head of needful money. It is a hard trial to find 
that, economize as one may, there is never more than 
enough to meet the daily needs, while the weight of the 
burden of care and its absorbing preoccupations seriously 
interfere with the giving of one’s self in those pleasant 
neighborly attentions which money cannot buy. Per- 
haps, then, ‘‘ needful money" may be defined as that 
which best enables us to do our duty in the state of life 
into which we have been called, without the constant 
thought for the morrow and the wear and tear of contin- 
ual discomforts; not ministering to unworthy social am- 
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bitions, but making us “just comfortable.” And thus, 
untrammelled by debt, relieved of haunting apprehen- 
sions, and with minds free for higher thoughts, we may 
go on our modest way ‘‘ and be content without excess,” 


AT TANGIER. 


| E was perhaps twenty-two years of age, and he wore 

a red fez with a black tassel, which proclaimed him 
as still unmarried and the maker of no pilgrimages. His 
trousers, falling to the knees, were loose and baggy, like 
a Turk’s. His short round jacket was braided and open, 
displaying au embroidered suirt, confined to the waist by 
a broad red sash of many windings. His thick black hair 
lay about his forehead in waves a woman might have 
envied. His teeth were white and even; he showed them 
when he laughed. 

He was standing, as we landed, at the head of the long 
narrow wooden pier crowded with men of every nation, 
In some way he divined we were Americans, and by the 
time we had reached the wide stove arch leading to the 
streets of Tangier he was running excitedly after us, ask- 
ing me if 1 knew Mr. Davis—Mr. Davis of America—Mr. 
Richard Harding Davis, his friend. And it was because 
I did know Mr. Davis that Isaac—Isaac F, Cohen, courier 
and interpreter—devoted himself to me, in spite of the fact 
that our party was already under the protection of another 
guide. It was a tribute he wished to pay Mr. Davis, that 
friend who had been, as he told me, mavy times “‘ so very 
kind to me.” 

This, then, was why all day long, as we rode about Tan- 
gier and through the Riffian village outside, Isaac was 
with me, walking by the side of my mule—a Moor in 
native dress held the bridle—looking up at me with face 
aglow while he told me of all Mr. Davis had done for him, 
of some of their adventures and some of his own ambi- 
tious. And I think, too, it was all because of my know- 
ing this friend of his that Isaac, while we rode through the 
sunds, the prickly-pear hedges on either side shutting 
away the Kiffian women and children, the Atlas Moun- 
tains blue in the distance, the wind every moment blow- 
ing fresher—I think this was why he made all our donkey- 
boys and guides join in one of their national songs, while 
they laughingly taught us, sittiug above them, certain re- 
fraius. It was a song to some mother, not to Mr. Davis, 
though be has become one of the traditions of this part of 
the country. One hears of him everywhere. 

Earth, air, mountain and sea, flower, shrub, and tree, bill 
and slope, all go to making Tangier one of the beautiful 
places of this world, the delight of invalids, the joy of all 
lovers of nature. An earthly paradise it might be, with its 
wide stretch of saudy beach, over which horses can go at a 
gallop; its roads into deserts and mountains; its pictu- 
resque crooked streets in town; its camels, mules, and dou- 
keys; its draped white figures and turbaned Moors; iis rare 
climate and marvellous sky. An earthly paradise it could 
never be for us, however, with such smells and dirt and 
wretchedness as coufronted us everywhere. And then 
such beggars! Long-haired “saints” of beggars, the 
privileged beggurs of the country these are, squatting like 
monkeys along the road-side, their bow]s for your offerings 
infrontofthem! Such saints of beggars on street corners, 
making unsaintlike frantic signs for money! These are 
privileged also, having inherited their titles and their 
rights from some ancestor. Then the deformed begyars, 
the lame blind beggars, the horrible, hideous, awful beg- 
gars, praying to you one moment, cursing you the next! 

Then the street fights! Gashed faces and prostrate 
forms; men with death-quickening grip on the throats of 
other men close pressed against the wall. My own mule- 
teer had to leave me to part two fighters no one else could 
separate. For the soldiers, if indeed they can be called 
so, ure all about the Treasury door, the prison, and the 
court-house, dirty unkempt men with long brown gar- 
ments, and hoods like those of monks pulled down over 
their faces. Their knees were drawn up to their chins, 
their hands hidden under their clothes, as they sat on the 
ground about the gates and walls. Guardians of trea- 
sures perhaps, of prisoners already starving, but certainly 
not guardians of the peace. 

Of the prison itself, that awful nightmare of darkness 
and dirt, and the little hole through which one looks to 
see the wretched prisoners within, of all this we took but 
one glimpse. It is always a solemn and an awful thing 
to witness the degradation of a fellow-being, but when 
with degradation come barbarity aud all its horrors, no 
man can look ou with willingness unless the privilege of 
remedy is his. 

Round our pretty dinner table on the Taurus that night 
we forgot all but the picturesque—the groups of camels 
just in from the desert, the white houses, the mountains, 
the sea, and the sky. One hates to think a merely physical 
sense like that of smelling can stand between one and 
beauty, but has he who denied that it might, 1 wonder, 
ever been to Tangier? 


WHAT WE ARE DOING. 
DINNERS. 


WELL-KNOWN and wise Frenchman very truly 
remarks that ‘‘animals feed; man eats: the intelli- 
gent man alone knows how to eat.” And yet one ofien 
hears it said by persons of eminent intelligence, ‘‘Oh, I'm 
not particular; I never care what I have for dinner,” ig- 
noring the fact that good food properly cooked aids di- 
gestion, and that upon one’s digestion, unhappily, depends 
one’s entire mental and physical well-being. We are 
possessed of five senses, and that of taste is quite as im- 
portant as that of smell; and, in fact,the two are very 
closely allied. It is not necessary for one to be a gour- 
mand in order to enjoy good food; in fact, epicures are 
rarely large eaters; but it is important, as a matier of 
health alone, to have that which is set before us proper] 
prepared. To quote another Frenchman, Balzac: ‘If 
there is anything sadder than unrecognized genius, it is 
the misunderstood stomach. The heart whose love is re- 
jected—this much abused drama—rests upon a fictitious 
want. But the stomach! Néthing can be compared to 
its sufferings, for we must have life before everything.” 
There seems to be no excus@\for bad cooking in these 
days, when every modern applinhce is supplied in every 
city kitchen, and every conveniencdjs given to the person 
who presides. These good cooks Gemand and receive 
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high wages and much assistanee, and as they have abso- 
lutely no responsibilities outside of the kitehen, and no- 
thing to do but to attend to that one duty, it would seem 
inexcusable for them to neglect doing this work proper- 
ly. Dinner-giving bas always been the most - and 
agreeable mode of entertaining one’s friends, and it can be 
done perfectly well, iu either a simple or an elaborate fash- 
jon, according to the taste or the purse of the hostess. Long 
formal dinvers are not now fashionable. It is found to be 
tiresome to sit at table more than two hours, and too much 
food is considered vulgar. The great point is to have 
every dish well cooked, served hot and daintily, the table 
or set, the silver sparkling and bright, the glass 
rilliant and spotless, and the linen immaculately clean. 

In inviting friends to dinner a little judgment should be 
used, so as to arrange, if possible, to have none but conge- 
nial persons gathered around one’s board. A small num- 
her of guests is decidedly the more agreeable, so that the 
conversation may be general and not entirely confined to 
one’s neighbor; and if good stories are told they can be 
listened to and enjoyed by more than one person. How- 
ever, it often becomes necessary to give large entertain- 
ments, and dinner guests may number from eight to fifty. 
If the number exceeds ten it is absolutely essential to 
place cards at all plates, with the guests’ names written on 
them, in order to indicate where they are to be seated. 
This saves much confusion, and is the proper thing to do. 

In seating the company there is again an opportunity 
for showing good judgment. The guest of honor—that is, 
the person for whom the dinner is given, or the most dis- 
tinguished person present—always sits at the right of the 
host ; if she is a married woman, her husband takes the 
hostess out to dinner, and is placed at her right hand; if 
she is unmarried, then the hostess is escorted by the most 
honored male guest. In Europe, where rank has to be 
considered, this matter of precedence is very strictly ob 
served; and, indeed, in Washington the rules are laid down 
so that no person well informed on social matters can 
possibly deviate from them. The host, whev dinner has 
been announced, leads the way into the dining-room, fol- 
lowed by the other guests, and last of all by the hostess, 
who can thus see the party properly arranged before seat 
ing herself. It is not customary to say grace at dinner 
parties ; still, if there is a clergyman or priest present, it is 
etiquette to ask him to perform this little service, which 
should be as brief as possible. The host should sit at the 
further end of the table, so that when the hostess enters 
the room she finds her place near the door, and does not 
have to push past all those who have preceded her. In 
arranging a table for eight persons it is a good plan to 
have two persons at each end, and two on each side ; that 
makes the men and women alternate properly. There 
are round table-tops which are easily adjusted on any or- 
dinary table, and this obviates all necessity of a foot and 
a head to the table. It isa common custom at large dinners 
to put envelopes containing cards, each with a lady’s 
name wri!ten on it, in the gentlemen’s dressing-room, or in 
charge of the butler, who hands them to the gentlemen. 
They must be properly addressed, and signify to each 
mule guest who he is to take out to dinner. It is for the 
hostess to remember how all this has been arranged, and 
to make all necessary introductions. In England this lat- 
ter form is dispensed with, and very awkward it is to go 
out to dinner on the arm of a man whose name even is a 
mystery to one, 

Jinner-giving should not be a great tax on any good 
housekeeper ; her domestic affairs should be so arranged 
and in such good running order that the mere fact of hav- 
ing a few extra persons to entertain is of very little mo- 
ment. Table decoration, to be in good taste, should be very 
simple. There was a time, only a few years ago, when 
we ran into tremendous extremes in this regard. At din- 
ners favors were sometimes given, which for many per- 
sons it was an embarrassment to accept. But we have seen 
the folly of all this, and bave modified our ways, and now 
we entertain in a more temperate and certainly in a much 
more refined manner. Any ostentatious display of wealth 
is vulgar, and is generally so considered. 

Candles are used for ghting dinner tables, chiefly be- 
cause the light is supposed to be softer and more be- 
coming. These are placed either in single candlesticks, 
disposed in some regular way on the table, or in low can- 
delabra. Shades are used or not, as one prefers. If they 
are used, the table decorations should be kept harmonious 
in color. There is an asbestos lining which can be bought 
separate from the shades, and can be readily used. This 
prevents any danger of their burning. The candles them- 
selves should be very cold, and if they are laid in the ice- 
chest all day, they will burn evenly, without any of that 
disagreeable melting which is so disfiguring to the candle 
and so damaging to the candlestick. ‘There are all sorts 
and kinds of devices used as a substitute for candles, but 
the best taste is to have the real thing, and with just a 
little thought given to the subject, the wax candles ought 
to burn satisfactorily. Small lamps are often used, and 
sometimes there is no light on the table itself, illumination 
depending entirely upon a drop-light, which, with a hand- 
some shade, casts a mellow glow on the table, and is abso- 
lutely no trouble at all to arrange. I have seen a pretty 
effect produced, when there was a chandelier directly over 
the table, by arranging an open Japanese umbrella so that 
the light was softly diffused through this medium, and at 
the same time one’s head was protected from the heat of 
the gas. 

Flowers should be odorless, if possible, when used for a 
dinner-table decoration, as strong-scented blossoms are apt 
to make some persons feel faint. Of course violets, roses, 
and the like would not come under the head of heavy 
perfumes. The floral decoration should be kept low, so 
as not to obstruct the view across the table. A bouton- 
niére is often placed at each gentleman’s plate, and a long- 
stemmed rose at each lady’s. It is a pretty fashion, some- 
times observed, to put a few violets in each finger-bow]. 
The centre piece can be so arranged as to be fashioned of a 
number of bouquets, so that after dinner the man or maid 
can pass a tray upon which these bouquets are placed, 
and each lady may select her own. 

Besides the flowers and the candles there are also placed 
on the table quaint silver bonbon-dishes containing can- 
dies, cakes, etc. It is not the fashion at big dinners to 
use decanters as ornaments to the table-furnishing. The 
wine is served from the side table, as is also all the food. 
It is difficult with limited space to give any very elabo- 
rate suggestions. It is, however, a safe thing to assume 
that quality and pot quantity is the thing to be most 
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desired. Oysters, soup, fish, an entrée, a roast meat, water- 
ice; birds, salad, and desert ure quite enough. Of course 
the bill of fare varies according to the season and what is 
procurable iv the markets. Coffee is always served after 
dinner, and sometimes tea as well; both are always served 
in England, where tea as a beve is regarded with 
great esteem. When the ladies have left the dining-room, 
cigars are passed to the gentlemen, who, so fur as tradi- 
tion can be relied upon, always enjoy this part of the 
entertainment best, and linger over it a long time. The 
table service should be as fine as one can afford. A sim- 
le chop tastes much better if served on a delicate porce- 
fain plate. There is a novelty in the form of a half-moon- 
shaped plate, which is used for a bread-plate, and is placed 
at the left of the dinner plate. The butler or the maid 
each course, beginning at the guest on the right of 

the host. If there are two maids, one begins at one end 
of the table and one at the other. A quiet service is very 
desirable, and particular cautions should be given to the 
maids not to talk loud in the pantry, as in most houses 
every sound is heard distinctly. The hour for dining 
varies, but now almost every one in town dines late. 
There is plenty of time for one to sit and ay a! the plea- 
sant company and the delicate viands, the day’s worries 


are over, and one can take this hour for real enjoyment. 
It is somewhat of an exploded notion that food eaten at 
night is indigestible, and the proof that this is correct is 
the fact that the most enlightened nations are those who 
practise the custom of having late repasts. 

SPECTATOR. 





SPRING FABRICS. 


\ HILE the coldest days of the winter are upon us, new 

stuffs for spring and summer gowns are displayed 
on the counters of the retail stores. Rough, sleazily woven 
wools prevail for the dresses that are to be worn very soon 
in Florida and throughout the summer in all parts of the 
country. Light colors and lightness of weight are dis- 
tinctive features of these new fabrics. Scotch effects are 
commended by the merchants, not in plaids, but in Scotch 
colors arranged in small irregular checks. There are 
whole series of mixtures of green, blue, and black coloring 
on Arnold’s counters. Some of these are in checks of 
different sizes, others in dotted stripes, and still others in 
bouclé wools with curled loops of white added. 

Green is the leading color in the new combinations— 
a yellowish-green dominating a series of fine checks in 
varied arrangements, while mere stitches of darker green 
form stripes in another set of fine materials of which no 
two are alike. The blue in both checks and stripes is a 
bright corn-flower shade. More showy checks nearly an 
inch square are so loosely woven that there is an open 
space in the centre of each almost large enough to pass 
the finger through. Stylish colorings for these are réséda 
green, white, and dull red together, or gray, white, and 
chestnut brown, and also bottle green, tan-color, and 
white. Such novelties are forty-eight inches wide, and 
cost $2 25a yard or more. Seven or eight yards are re- 
quired for a dress, and these openly woven fabrics almost 
demand a silk lining. 

More substantially woven tweeds for tailor gowns are 
in many different patterns of checks, green, brown, and 
white being especially admired. Brown is, next to green, 
the most prominent color, aud is checked with white and 
tan-color, or else there are bright bluet threads or those 
of pale orange in large crossbars amid irregular blocks. 
The bouclé cloths are very effective in brown with dark 
reddish tints, in golden brown, and in pheasant shades 
thickly strewn with white loops of silky mohair. Lighter 
than all others are more decided checks, with white pre- 
dominating, as pale blue, white, and black with yellow 
bars, or else dull red and white crossed with leaf-green 
bars at wide intervals. 

Tailors will make much use of whip-cords in neat re- 
versed stripes closely woven to form a smooth surface 
that repels dust. These are for travelling and walking 
dresses. They come in blue-grays, tobacco-brown, tan, 
and drab shades, measure forty-eight inches in width, and 
cost $1 50a yard. Of the same price and width are the 
popular hair stripes in whip seule in stylish green with 
white, navy blue with white, and Havana brown with 
écru. Serges of well-defined twills come in three or four 
excellent shades of brown and tan-color, in corn-flower 
blue, in two reds—one bright, the other dull—and of 
course in the serviceable navy blue. These are full double- 
width, and $1 « yard 

Silk and wool mixtures are shown in exquisite colors 
with plain and with repped surfaces. The silk appears in 
fine dots, in bourette threads, or in dashes of contrasting 
colors. For children’s frocks these come in glowing red, 
navy-blue, bottle-green, gray, and tan grounds of wool 
flecked with white or écru silk, or else in pale réséda 
green with blurred chiné designs in silk, or in gray-blue 
with dashes of rose and green. They cost from $1 10 to 

2 50 a yard, and are forty-four inches wide. More cost- 
ly repped mixtures (at $3) show silk almost ples as do 
the familiar bengalines, the wool being concealed in the 
reps. Some of these are in most delicate tints, slightly 
changing in different lights, and dotted with silk of the 
prevailing hue. Others are of extremely rich coloring, a 
réséda warp with reps of pink and black holding bourette 
knots of pale blue and yellow. 

The first styles suggested for making the loosely woven 
tweeds and cheviots are short fitted coats, such as were 
formerly called basques, and round seamless waists. The 
coat may be single or double breasted, the latter button- 
ing high on the left shoulder, and rounding smoothly over 
the hips, then quite full in the middle of the back. It is 
about ten or twelve inches in length below the waist. 
The flat coat back, with pleats in the seams and buttons 
detining the waist, is also used. Box-pleats will again be 
used in both coats and round waists. Two pleats in front 
und back alike, beginning on the shoulders and tapering 
to the waist, or else one broud double box-pleat down the 
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middle of front and back, are favorite styles at present 
with the dressmakers. ‘Tailors prefer the English Norfoik 
jacket with three pleats belted in. Another fancy is for 
a shallow round or square yoke with the fulness of the 
waist attached in either three or five box-pleats. The 
waist and sleeves of loose wool stuffs are simply stitched 
in one row near the edge. Sometimes silk of a contrast- 
ing color is used for lining the waist and entire gown. 

ide satin ribbon, black or colored, forms a stock and 
folded belt. Sleeves retain the mutton-leg shape, and 
there is nothing new in the cut of skirts, but that they 
must be short all around is insisted upon by every first- 
class modiste. 

The new spring and summer silks are in dainty light 
colors, and are delightfully cheap. Those for 85 cents to 
$1 25 a yard are pretty enough to please the most fastidi- 
ous women. They average twenty inches in width, and 
will answer for whole dresses as well as for waists to wear 
with various skirts. They ure mostly taffetas and the 
very light taffeta-faille of which the reps are scarcely per- 
ceptible. In designs they are striped, pointillé, sprigged, 
or with rows of prim little Empire figures. The chiné 
patterns are more fascinating than ever in their blurred 
suggestions of flower, leaf, or bud, woven only in the 
lengthwise threads, then made shadowy by the crossing 
weft, which is of a plain color. Moss-rose buds are on a 
pale pink taffeta ground, and violets on a deeper rose 
shade. Bright green dashes are on écru, and mauve on 
salmon grounds, Glacé silks having hair stripes of two 
colors are only 85 cents a yard, and though narrow, are 
excellent taffeta, while taffeta-faille stripes are $1 25 and 
twenty-two inches wide; the latter are green with blue, 
lavender with yellow, and blue with gold, Other stripes 
are fine lines, partly white, partly black, on buff, tur- 
quoise, and faded pink. Others quite dark, for service- 
able waists, have narrow ribbon stripes of blue, white, 
and black, or else cerise with white and black, or perhaps 
mauve or pink accompanies the black and winte, which 
this year is usually brightened by a color. Vidlet and 
cherry together look better than one would fancy, and 
bluet is lovely with gold. 

The black note is again seen in fine dots and stripes on 
extremely light grounds, as Nile green, gray, and écru., 
Dark grounds are pointillé with white, and striped with 
a bright satin. Brown, tan, and mauve faille bave black 
points, and at wide intervals little pink or red figures 
forming stripes. Perhaps prettiest of all, for either a sum- 
mer gown or waist, are quarter-inch stripes in Frenchy 
contrasts of color—mauve with sky blue, olive with écru, 
old-rose with Nile green, white with lavender blue, pink 
with buff, and bluet with rose. 

The plissé taffeta in puffs woven with separating bands 
has already been noted, and forms part of every well- 
selected stock of silk. This also has come out in exqui- 
sitely light colors, and, indeed, in white, if one finds it be- 
coming, with yellow satin stripes on the plain bands, or 
else with pink or blue stripes, or it may be altogether 
white. The latter iscommended for high waists of young 
girls’ dancing dresses, and later on will be chosen for parts 
of graduating dresses as well. The inch-wide puffs are 
very effective, with a band of the same width or with the 
merest line of satin between, yet many prefer the half-iuch 
puffs and narrow bands us more duinty-looking. 


MUSIC. 


N R. WALTER DAMROSCH’S series of explanatory 

recitals on the Niebelungen Trilogy at Carnegie Hall 
may be considered the forerunner of the Wagner dramas 
to be revived next week at the Metropolitan Opera-house. 
In his talks at the piano Mr. Damrosch suggests salient 
points of the dramas, and connects the more important 
leading motives (there are said to be ninety of these typical 
phrases in the Trilogy), while illustrating their fundamental 
traits and their cable changes under different conditions. 

A period of four years has elapsed since German opera 
reigned supreme in New York, and the music-lovers who 
treasure delightful memories of performances given under 
most harmonious conditions look forward with keen in- 
terest and no little curiosity to the revival which is to 
bring back a few of the old favorites and to introduce 
some of the most noted German artists. The remarkable 
opera company which has won favor during the past sea- 
sous has proved of inestimable value in demonstrating 
the power of great solo-singers, whose rare voices and 
marvellously perfect methods gave us the best examples 
of French and Italian cultivation. The pure delivery, 
fine phrasing, flawless technique, and, perhaps above all, 
that very essence of perfection which is termed finesse, 
are a complete revelation to many who counted such sing- 
ing a thing of the past. We impatiently await the new 
German artists who are to transpose us to a purely Wag- 
nerian atmosphere, and in passing from the Franco-Italian 
school to the Teutonic music-drama cult we have a rare 
opportunity for comparison. Whether the tremendous 
force of the latter will carry us away in a swirl of unrea- 
soning enthusiasm or not remains to be seen, but the stu- 
dent should certainly derive advantages and the public at 
large gain immeasurably from this immediate contact of 
the two schools of opera. 

It is interesting to look over the names of the distin- 
guished Germans who are to interpret the principal rdles 
in the music dramas. Madame Rosa Hasselbeck Sucher 
is noted for her dramatic voice and the great power of 
her passionate expression. She is a glorious Isolde, and 
her name is almost inseparably associated with that part 
throughout Germany, 

Max Alvary returns to strengthen his claim upon the 
affection and interest of Wagnerites, and to reveal his 
conception of Tristan, a réle in which he has been emi- 
vently successful. Nicholaus Rothmiib! was born in Po- 
land, but received his musical training from the celebrated 
teacher Professor Ganzbacher, at the Conservatory of Vi- 
enna. His Lohengrin is full of poetic beauty, and the 
character of his voice admirably adapted to this ideal 
creation. The part of Elsa will be taken by Johanna 
Gadski, who made her début in Lohengrin two years ago, 
and won praise from the Berlin audiences, who are said to 
be extremely difficult to please. The press notices at that 
time were enthusiastic in recognition of her delightful 
voice, fine histrionic gifts, and great personal fascination. 
She is also cast for the Meistersinger, having sung the 
role of Eva with marked success, 

Marie Brema is a Scotch woman, and is considered one 
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of the .greatest among living contralti. Her first appear- 
ance was at one of the Bayreuth Festivals, as Kundry, in 
Parsifal ; but she is chiefly renowned for ber maguidgant 
delineation of Ortrud, in Tabeaerin. 

Elsa Kutscherra, of Bohemian - Polish origin, brings 
with .ber rare and versatile gifts. She was educated in 
the French and [Italian methods of voice-culture, under 
De Roda, Madame Désirée Artot, and other well-known 
teachers ; later studying the German method under Pro- 
fessor Hey, She se a triumph on the occasion of her 
début as Marguerite, and sang for several years at the 
Saxe-Coburg-Gotha Court Opera-bouse, where she be- 
came a great favorite. She has the reputation of extraor- 
dinary dramatic power. 

Marcella Lindh received rudimentary instruction in New 
York, then studied in Berlin with Mrs. Levysohn—a pupil 
of Lamperti—and obtained an engagement at Kroll’s 
oe in Berlin, where she sang with considerable 
effect. . Marie Maurer and Mina Shilling are New-York- 
ers, the former being a pupil of that excellent master 
Rheinhold Herrman. Paul Siegel, Rudolph Oberhauser, 
and Franz Schwarz are artists of pronounced ability, and 
the fame of Paul Lange’s inimitable Mime, in Siegfried, 
has spread throughout Europe. 

With the recollection of Lohengrin as it has recently 
been presented fresh in our minds it is difficult to con- 
ceive of a more satisfactory performance; but when the 
glamour of superlatively beautiful tonal charm has faded, 
who shall say that the more forceful and earnest repre- 
sentation may not prove a substitute of higher signifi- 
cance? 


A GROUP OF NEW BOOKS. 


oo scent of apples, the sound of sleigh - bells, the 
look of white landscapes where the snow lies decp 
and pure, the breath of pine and fir, and many a plea- 
sant memory of youth and love in the hill country of 
New England all mingle iv the old-fashioned novel which 
Emory J. Haynes has happily christened A Farm-house 
Cobweb. Not often in these days do we find a book at 
once so refreshingly free from the meretricious and so in- 
tensely alive and strong. The story carries us back to a 
past which lies just behind us; not to a remote past, but 
to years in which some of us who confess to growing 
older were yesterday vividly and blithely young. There 
are singing-schools in the story, and drives across country, 
and love-affairs full of human nature, and bugle blasts, 
and drum-beats, and battles fought and victories won, not 
always on fields known to fame, yet none the less decisive. 
That numerous public which enjoys a wholesome, sim- 
ple, clean, story illumined by genuine humor will accord 
its praise to A Farmhouse Cobweb. 

© leave the New Hampshire fields and farms for the 
mountains of Tennessee is in these days of rapid transit 
no very arduous undertaking, but the reader who would 
make the journey royally on an enchanted carpet, so to 
speak, after the manner of the Arabian Nights, needs ouly 
to take in hand the beautifully illustrated volume of 
Charles Egbert Craddock, and, feet on the fender, and 
head pillowed ainong cushions, lose himself, luxuriously 
charmed away from the prose of life to the poetry which 
clings to the lonely hills. 

In these quiet Southern neighborhoods, not yet invaded 
by the sordidness nor vexed by the fierce rush of commer- 
cial and urban life, a primitive, perhaps a rude, simplicity 
still abides. Here side by side we discover loyal loving 
and relentless hating, family feuds and the reign of the ven- 
detta, superstitions weaving their spells around one’s mind 
and one’s steps, ghosts walking nightly, and “ viewed” 
by credulous and respectful people, who do not send re- 
ports to the Society of Psychical Research. The Phan- 
toms of the Foot-Bridge, and Other Stories? recalls the 
beauty of the author’s former works, and introduces us to 
a sort of romance in which realism wears the robes of im- 
agination. The illustrations are peculiarly fine, and have 
the merit of seeming to grow out of the text, and, in most 
cases, to explain and supplement its meaning. No one, 
for example, who has not actually seen the interior of a 
mountaineer’s living-room can obtain from any printed 
description so clear an idea of how it looks, and of the 
family to which it is the every-day background, as by 
studying the frontispiece of this volume. Very simple, 
very genuine are the men and women of the mountains, 
and each separate story has a strong central motive, full 
of human interest. 

Humor, mirth-provoking and grotesque, pervades The 
Adventures of Jones,* solemnly related with an air of abso- 
lute accuracy by Hayden Carruth. The story is intended 
to make grave peuple merry and merry people merrier, 
and there is a laugh in every page; sometimes several 
laughs, accentuated to a chorus whenever one sirikes a 
picture. The fun is never malicious; it is simply pure 
drollery, the more extravagant the better. 

From fiction to criticism is an easy step, and we are 
charmed with the admirable collection of essays grouped 
in The Literature of the Georgian EHra* by the lamented 
William Minto, Professor of English Literature and Logic 
in the University of Aberdeen. A biographical introduc- 
tion by Dr. Minto’s friend and colleague, Dr. William 
Knight, outlines the life and character of one who was 
remarkable in many ways, as teacher, student, lecturer, 
critic, and man. The lectures included in this volume, 
while colloquial in form, are brilliant in style, and com- 
bine profound knowledge of the theme with a popular 
and agreeable way of conveying information. An idea 
of the range of topics treated may be gained from the 
statement of the author that though the Georges did little 
or nothing directly for literature, ‘‘ Pope’s masterpiece, 
‘The Rape of the Lock,’ was published in its complete 
form in the first year of the first George, while the last 
year of the last George witnessed the publication of his 
first volume of poems by our late Poet Laureate, Lord 
Tennyson.” Pope, Thomson, Wordsworth, Scott, Byron, 
Campbell, Moore, Bulwer-Lytton, Shelley, Keats, Burns, 
and others pass under review in this delightful book, 
which is one to buy, to own, to keep in one’s library 
for reference, and to read many times. 


1 A Farm-house Cobweb. By Emory J. Haynes. Harper & Bro- 
thers, New York 

2 The Phantoms of the Foot-Bridge,and Other Stories, By Charies 
Egbert Craddock, Illustrated. Harper & Brothers, New York. 

3 The Adventures of Jones. By Hayden Carruth. Iinetrated. Har- 
per & Brothers, New York 

4 The Literature of the Georgian Era, By William Minto, Harper 
& Brothers, New York. 
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PARIS OUT-DOOR TOILETTE. 


See illustration on front page 
f Nag = is no more luxurious garment worn in mid 
winter than the long cloak covering the wearer from 
neck to toot It is not only that such a cloak when of 
fine material affords delicious warmth, but it also gives a 
feeling of independence about the gown worn beneath, 
which may be entirely concealed if one chooses, and may 


therefore be light or dark, as one fancies, or perhaps of an 
elaborate desigu otherwise meant only for tke house 


Such a cloak has also the merit of being becoming alike 
to stout and slender women—to the stout because of its 
length in straight lines, and to the slight because it gives a 


reat appearance of breadth in its full sleeves and skirt 
‘or the large redingote drawn by Sandoz, Worth has 
used chestnut-brown velvet with elaborate trimmings of 
golden-brown passementerie. The fronts are half-fiting 
princesse breadths that widen to the foot, and fall open or 
are closed, as may be desired, The back fits the waist 
closely without showing seams, and is held in place by a 
ribbon belt underneath. The full back of the skirt is at 
tached to the waist by two bows of mordoré satin ribbon 
terminated by passementerie tassels. A bolero of the 
rich passementerie is applied on the front, with tassel 
trimming. Large gigot sleeves are pleated in the arm 
hole, and quite plain at the wrist. Elaborate pockets of 
passementerie are on the sides. The flaring collar is lined 
with black marten fur, so that it may be worn with either 
side out. A band of the fur descends either side of the 
front, which is studded besides with passementerie orna 
ments 
The small toque is of the velvet of the cloak enriched 
with silver galloon. Two black plumes are curled toward 
the back. A third plume, together with a military aigrette, 
is in front. 


THE BEST-DRESSED MAN. 

e )M time to time, and recently quite a frequent oc 

currence, there have been discussions in the newspa 
pers as to which is the best-dressed man, the American 
or the Britisher rhe very pith of the subject has been 
ignored in these debates. Lt is not alone a question of na- 
tionality, but of observing the very first principle govern 
ing the rule of good dressing, and that is the taking proper 
care of one’s clothes. You read a great deal of nonsense 
sbout valets and specially designed garments by high 
priced tailors, but any man can be what the writers of 
these airy articles term “smart” and ‘‘ well groomed ” on 
a very moderate income, and with no other guide than his 
own innate sense of order and neatness. The axiom reads, 
therefore l'o have good clothes one must know how to 
take care of them,” and this just as well as to be able to 
choose your materials and to select your workman whose 
mission is to put these ‘‘creations” together. Valets 
are foolish extravagances for any but the man who has 
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money to waste. The cost of their hire, with 
perquisites—and the perquisites count— 
amount to much more than it would cost to 
have a half-dozen new suits during the year. 
Valeting companies are ridiculous, because 
you do not want to trust your clothes to the 
perfunctory attentions of unknown workmen. 
A half-hour at night, and perhaps a quarter 
of that time in the morning, will be all-suffi- 
cient for any man to be his own valet. He 
need not devote his life to his clothes, but if 
he is a careful and a conscientious person he 
should consider that clothes, even at a low 
figure, are not the cheapest commodities, and 
that carelessness is certainly very reprehensi- 
ble, if not in some cases actually criminal. 
This is very strong language, but when a man 
has others dependent on him any unnecessary 
waste or extravagance is certainly a crime. 

In the first place, a man should choose his 
business suit from durable and sensible goods, 
not too expensive, and at the same time pre- 
sentable. Scotch tweeds and rough worsteds 
are the best cloths for this purpose. One suit 
should be sufficient; but for a change a man 
can wear his last year’s clothes on rainy and 
stormy days, or for the sake of variety. Such 
a suit, if purchased from the cloth and made 
by a tailor, should not cost at the highest any 
more than $40. The most expensive and 
most fashionable of the Fifth Avenue tailors 
charge for such a suit, with silk lining, $65. 
This is their maximum price, and you pay a 
percentage of their rent. In any other local- 
ity, and certainly in any other city, where 
rents are not so high, you can obtain the very 
same thing and have it cut in the very same 
style for a great deal less. If your figure is 
good you can buy it ready-made at a still 


lower price. Men have always had an advan- 
tage over women in being able to rush into a 
shop and procure an outfit, if they wished, at 
a moment's notice. 

Browns and gray and black mixtures, the 
latter perhaps with a thread of red in it, are the 
most fashionable materials. Your suit is 
made, and it comes home. And now com- 
mences really the test and trial not only of 
its durability, but of its always looking as it 
did in your mind’s eye before it was worn. 
Do not have a sack suit, which is the most 
practical one for business, cut to fit snugly. 
The coat should be made somewhat but not 
too loose, so that it can button easily across 
the breast, and so that it will not bulge out if 
you have a handkerchief in the outside, or a 
porte-monnaie or a note-book in the inside, 
ag See that your sack-coat has only two 
arge pockets and one small one, the latter be- 
ing for change, car tickets, etc. Sack-coats 
with upper breast pockets are not in fashion, 
although one sees many of them on the streets. 
A coat is also much more sigltly if the tailor 
has dispensed with pocket-flaps. The hand- 
kerchief is carried these days in the left low- 
er pocket; note-books not too bulky and a 
porte-monnaie in the inside. Very fashion- 
able men put their watch in their left-hand 
trousers pocket attached to a gold or silver 
key-chain, on which is also their latch-key, 
and perhaps their pencil and their cigar-cut- 
ter. It is also the vogue to wear the coat un- 
buttoned, especially in the house. Some men, 
even in latitudes as high as New York and 
Boston, do not wear overcoats at all, but with 
sack-coat buttoned, and frequently unbutton- 
ed, they promenade the principal thorough- 
fares, pretending to be oblivious to the cold. 
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Youne Lapy’s Reception Gown. 


For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 


They are fit vic 
tims for pneumo- 
nia, and their own 
foolishness should 
bring them no 
sympathy. Care 
must be taken of 
the trousers to see 
that they neither 
bag at the knee 
nor that they are 
so long as to come 
under the heel of 
the boot, and there- 
by soon to become 
fringy. Bagging 
is sometimes a very 
difficult thing to 
avoid, and one en- 
thusiast has sug- 
gested the sewing 
of canvas or very 
stiff cambric in 
the lining of the 
Knee, so as to pre- 
sent a surface 
which cannot easi- 
ly be broken. A 
good pair of 
braces, fixed to the 
proper height, will 
prevent the bot- 
toms of the trou- 
sers from drag- 
gling in the mud, 
and an application 
of an iron once in 
a while will put a 
stop to bagging. 
Next to baggy 
trousers there is 
nothing so ugly as 
a coat with a wide 
crease in the back. 
This always is the 
result o some 
carelessness of its 
wearer. In the 
first place, it 
should be always 
seen that the 
braces are careful- 
iY adjusted, and 
that they are not 
twisted or crooked, 
and that the shirt 
is as straight be- 
hind as in front, 
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Fig. 1.—Bripemarp’s Gown. 
For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. For pattern and deseription see No. I. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


and that it offers at no point a bunch of cot- 
ton or muslin which will give the wearer the 
appearance of a humpback. 

So much for the wearing of the business 
suit. A very careful man will never keep on 
his nice coat in the office. He will wear ei- 
ther an old one which he has brought down 
there for the purpose, or one of the mohair 
or alpaca garments, which can be purchased 
for very little, and which are known to the 
trade as office coats. 

The important part, however, is to come. 
What does a careful man do with his clothes 
when he takes them off at night, or when he 
comes home to dress especially for dinner or 
for an evening entertainment? A great many 
contrivances are sold called coat-hangers, and 
men sometimes delight in a clothes-press or 
closet with plenty of nails. It is all very well 
for women to hang their skirts in such places; 
but men should never, if they wish their 
clothes to last, put them away in any other 
fashion except folded. 

Go into a clothing store and you will find 
the trousers in piles folded on the counters, 
the coats and waistcoats placed in the same 
way, all alike and with mathematical pre- 
cision, The only garments which are not so 
arranged are those placed on dummies or in 
the windows for exhibition, and which are 
never for sale. The old saying that clothes 
look spick and span, ‘‘as if just out of the 
shop,” is true because they are cared for in 
this manner. It is not alone to economize 





Fig. 2.—Brmat, Gown. —[See Fig. 3.] 
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space—and, by the-way, you can get about three times as 
many things in a wardrobe or press if you fold them 
properly as if you hang them up—but also to preserve 
their looks and to keep them just as they came from the 
tailors and from the mills 

rhere is nothing really so harmful to a coat as to hang 
itup. It gets it all out of shape, and it exposes it to dust 
and dirt of all kinds. As soon as a well-groomed man— 
this person without a valet—takes off his business suit, 
he seizes a clothes-brush or a whisk and brushes it care- 
fully. The coat he holds up in one hand, and shakes and 
then brushes violently, so that no dust can possibly re- 
main on it. He searches the pockets, inside and outside, 
and takes everything out of them. He should have a 
special place on his bureau for the letters, note-book, 
change, etc., that sometimes accumulate in his pockets, 
which are really an embryo savings- bank. Then when 
this is accomplished he stretches the coat out on the bed, 
the lining underneath, and proceeds to arrange it. The 
sleeves are folded, and the two “‘flaps” of the cont are 
turned over so as to bring them even with these. Then 
the coat is in such condition that one more fold will bring 
the seam right in the middle of the back, the sides being 
arranged evenly. The outside part of the coat will be 
protected, and the lining will be “‘ turned,” so to speak, so 
as to form the exterior, and the garment consequently kept 
free fromdust. It will retain its shape, and when unfolded 
there will be neither crease nor wrinkle, but it will look 
just as it did the day it came from the tailor. The flaps 
of a dress-coat are made so that when they are folded 
they are even with the tail. Then one more fold—just as 
a cook doubles up a pancake; I can think of no more ap 
propriate simile—will part the tails just evenly in half 
The same method can be used for a frock and a cut- 
away 

The waistcoat is folded exactly in half, and folded over 
again, the lining on the outside. The trousers are very 
carefully rubbed with a clothes-brush and shaken. All 
mud is removed, and if they should have been turned up 
for rain—in London style—at the bottoms, they should 
be arranged before folding. Nothing whatever should 
be allowed to remain in the pockets. They should then 
be turned in as far as the first suspender button, great 
care being exercised that the crease down the legs should 
be in exact conformity. This makes one straight un 
broken surface. If they are made a little full behind, or 
if the waist breadth is unusually large, as in the case of 
a gentleman of extra girth and avoirdupois, this additional 
part can be lapped over so as to meet exactly the fold of 
the trousers. Then, for the finale, one more fold, this time 
perpendicularly, the knee being the hinge of the turn- 
over. In this way the trousers will present as square a 
shape as the coat and waistcoat, and you can easily put 
two suits in the drawer of an ordinary wardrobe or on the 
shelf of a press. Never use (patent trouser. stretchers 
They tear the cloth, and they d6 not accomplish the results 
desired. Ironing once or twicéie_all that is necessary, 
and even this must be resorted to with caution. If 
trousers are properly folded they will never need the 
stretcher or the hot iron. As to putting trousers between 
mattresses and sleeping on them to preserve the creasc, 
the idea is only the idle fancy of an indolent man. 

Granted, then, that a man has one or two business suits, 
a frock-coat of vicufia, one or two pairs of cassimere trou- 
sers to go with it, and an evening suit, and his wardrobe 
is complete. This is not very much to take care of. No 
room can be so small as not to afford at least a chest of 
drawers or a clothes-closet. If you can spare the space, 
have a separate drawer for your evening suit. A clean 
linen towel over it would protect it even more from the 
possibility of dust Two business suits can easily go on 
one shelf, or you can leave one out, and have a business 
suit and your visiting clothes occupy the same space. A 
drawer is all that is needed for quite a quantity of under 
clothes, well folded, and the top drawer should be devoted 
to ties, handkerchiefs, and collars. Linen evening ties 
are just now very fashionable. They wash well, and are 
to be had for 25 cents each. Four or five of these will be 
all you want. When you buy them tell the shirt-maker 
or the haberdasher or the furnishing man, as the case 
may be, the measurement of your collar. Some trades 
men have ties marked fourteen, fifteen, sixteen, and sev 
enteen, to suit the similar number of collar; otherwise you 
must measure by inches. The linen tie comes with square 
or pointed ends, the former being the shape most in vogue. 
Dress shirts should open in the front, and have place for 
two or three shirt buttons, not screw studs. You can buy 
very nice ones, with cuffs attached, at nearly any of the 
large New York shops, for from $1 to $2. I saw some ex 
cellent ones in a Broadway window selling at six for $5. 
A dress or evening shirt should be perfectly plain. If you 
are very English and exceedingly ‘‘ smart,” and do not 
mind the vagaries of washer-women or the charges for 
laundry, of course your collars and cuffs should be at 
tached to your shirt. But to-day shirts are so arranged 
that it is diticutt to tell the difference, and the economy 
in having detachable collars, if not cuffs, is quite an item. 
Shirts should be put away by themselves in a separate 
drawer or on a shelf. Every night, when a shirt is re- 
moved, care should be taken to take out the sleeve-buttons 
and shirt studs. If a man goes out a great deal in the 
winter, or if he desires to be extremely correct, and follow 
the rule of the fashionable men in London and New York, 
he will put en evening dress every day at candle-light, or, 
what is equivalent to this, just before the metropolitan 
hour for dinner. This is, however, not the custom in 
many cities outside of New York, a cut-away coat or a 
Prince Albert frock being considered the proper garment 
for informal evening entertainments, the play, etc., with 
visiting dress. Many cities still stick to the old fash- 
ion of early dinners, and tea or supper in the evening, at 
which it is not customary to appear in what is termed 
‘* full dress.” A man, however, can pay no greater com 
pliment to a woman than to call on her in the evening, or 
to take ber to the play, wearing what society might in a 
homely manner consider his ‘* best clothes.” But this is 
a digression, and when in Rome it is the best form to do 
as the Romans. When a man is to go out in the evening, 
he can save much time by arranging his shirt with studs 
and sleeve-buttons, his collar, his tie, and his dress-suit 
before he leaves home in the morning, or, if he is burried 
then, the night before. It takes a few moments, but when 
one rushes home in great haste the getting out of another 
suit of clothes, arranging buttons, etc., seem to usurp 
nearly an hour. 
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There has been much difference of opinion as to the 
care of patent-leather boots and shoes, Some very well 
groomed men insist on having them varnished as soon as 
they come home from the boot-makcr’s; others declare that 
it is the very worst form to wear varnished boots, and that 
this operation ruins the leather. The English boot creams 
are used for both patent-leather and russet shoes. This 
is probably the best treatment that can be given them. 
There is no known remedy, unfortunately, which will pre- 
vent patent-leather from crackiug. ‘The man who discov- 
ers a sure cure for this evil has a fortune in store for him. 
A luxury which will be found 4 saving is an investment 
in boot-trees. These keep the shape of the boot, have the 
leather constantly stretched, and are the very nearest 
thing to the preventive for cracking, and other ills which 
patent-leathers are heirs to, that I can think of at the pres- 
eut moment. Boots must be washed with an old sponge 
and in warm water frequently, and mud or clay must be 
removed from them before they are creamed or varnished. 
Have the soles of your patent-leathers painted black. 
They look better, and they will last twice as long. ‘This 
seems absurd, but it is nevertheless true. Experience 
will teach it. Boots and shoes should be put in the bot- 
tom of the press or closet. 

A Derby hat should be brushed with a soft hat-brush. 
Hatters frequently give these away with every purchase, 
or if not, a good one can be bought for about fifteen cents. 
Never use a whisk-broom or stiff clothes-brush on a hat. 
Silk hats should be smoothed with a silk handkerchief or 
a plush arrangement which is sold for that purpose at all 
hatters. Frequent ironing ruins a hat. It should always 
be placed in its box after wearing, and should never be 
allowed to hang on the hat-rack. Some men preserve the 
shine upon their silk hats by rubbing vaseline on their 
hands, then wiping them with a flannel rag, and using 
that to smooth the rebellious ‘‘ bristles.” ‘There is one 
objection to this receipt, and that is that grease is apt to 
retain dust, and by some unknown power to attract it. 
There is also a suggestion of the shabby swell in this 
method, his various makeshifts, as well as the commission 
of a sin against the cardinal virtue of cleanlivess. 

There is no reason why a man cannot dress well and 
fashionably, be “smart,” ‘‘ well groomed,” and have ev- 
ery other attribute which the society writer delights to 
give him, on an outlay of one hundred to two hundred 
dollars per annum, and the man who has been careful of 
his clothes can be all this with much less. 


“THE WILLOW GARLAND.” 
BY EVA WILDER MoGLASSON. 


S he went along the flagged village street, adapting 

his pace to the little feet of the child beside hm, 
more than one woman looking from a window by the way 
felt a compassionate swelling of the heart. There was a 
certain lonely air about the two, an air of bereavement 
and mournfulness, which expressed itself no less elo- 
quently in the child’s attire than in the black strip on 
Hiram Turpee’s hat. The little one had a white flannel 
shawl pinned crookedly about her neck. A let-out tuck 
made a vivid streak in the braided red merino frock she 
wore, and her soft hair hung in a tangled, tumbled mass 
of yellow from the flower-heaped hat on her small head. 
As for Turpee himself, with his good -looking pensive 
face, his remote eyes, drooping shoulders, and rusty scrap 
of crape, he seemed pathetically intent upon a view too 
far away to be followed by any mortal vision. 

There was an autumnal chilliness in the evening air. 
Isolated trees und wiry tangles of corn-field painted ruddy 
and bronze tones upon the flushing sky behind the strag- 
gling line of houses. Over the sharp edge of a dark barn 
roof a new moon bent and beckoned through the twilight. 
The old sunken pavement looked as if its tipping stones 
were outlined in dark velvet. From the way-side some 
October weed spiced the night to a sweet remembrance of 
spring and floating fruit blossoms. Far away in the out- 
lying distance the cry of a young ow! sounded plaintively, 
mingling with the notes of an unkeyed organ in one of 
the smal! houses 

A woman in a doorway called out a greeting as the 
man and child came nearer. 

**Evening, Hiram! Where are you and Letty travellin’ 
this time of night? Howdy, Letty? Come here and let 
your aunt Sally see how you're thrivin’. She's a big girl 
for three years, Hiram.” 

‘* Yes, she is. Why, we're going down street to visit a 
little with Mis’ Hester and Lindy,” explained Turpee, 
pausing. ‘‘ Fine day we had.” 

‘Tis so. Say, Hiram! That ain't a suitable hat for 
Letty, all piled up with trimmin’. She’s only a baby. 
Why ‘n earth didn’t you ask my advice about buyin’ it? 
I'm hoy own sister, and willin’ as the day. Ever since 
you lost your wife I've offered and offered to do what | 
could it you're so set! It's perfect folly for you to 
be livin’ all to yourself like you do. You and Letty ’d 
ought to ‘a’ come to me two year ago, when it all happened. 
Mercy knows, I've nothing against your going on house 
keepin’! Only thing is, what with the pore nigger help 
you hire, Letty ain’t took care of right. No, fi, she is 
not. Look at ber hair hangin’ all of a snarl! No man, 
widower or not, is able to raise a child like it ought to be 
raised.” Turpee looked worried. ‘ 

‘I want to keep a home of my own,” he said, gently, 
** for Rilla’s child.” 

His sister cleared her throat argumentatively. 

‘ Well, I'm not askin’ you to give it up,” she reminded 
him. ‘‘ You own a right snug little house, and, to speak 
the rale truth, | hain’t no more room here than I » for 
my own fambly. If you want my opinion I’m ready with 
it. You'd ought to marry.” 

“Marry! Why, good—” 

“ And if you're thinkin’ of it, Hi, I think I'd ought to 
be told.” 

‘Thinking of it! Why, I never—” 

** Well, folks says you're settin’ up to Lindy Hester. If 
it’s so I can pass my word that nothing would please me 
better. She's as sweet a girl as ever lived, Lindy is. 
You've known her since she was in short skirts, and I 
used to think you was going to hev her long ‘fore you 
met Rilla. Lindy just loves Letty. She'll e you the 
best kind of wife, and you'd ought to marry for Letty’s 
sake. “Tain’t right for = to grow up with no maw.” 

Turpee’s abstracted eyes had widened to a stare of 
amazement. 
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«Why, see here, Sally,” he broke out, ‘I never thought 
of such a thing as marrying! No woman could ever be 
to me what Rilla was. Why,I bad hardly realized that 
there was other women living after I met her. And I 
haven't changed since she died. Living or dead, she’s a]! 
I'll ever care for—she and the baby.” His voice had 
grown husky, aud he turned his face and glanced through 
the rosy twilight toward the low spires on the hill-side 
graveyard beyond the town. 

His sister followed his gaze with an exasperated eye. 
A sudden memory of the dead woman came strongly to 
her. She saw the little light figure, the pretty dollish 
face, the shallow eyes, the tiny fretful mouth, and idle 
hands of her brother’s wife. She recalled the complaining 
tongue, the exacting spirit, the thriftless ways, of Letty’s 
mother, and with the recollection came a vivid sense of the 
blindness with which Turpee had bowed to his wife's sway. 

There were other things which she also recalled; but 
she curbed an inclination to speak them out, and merely 
set her chin rather more firmly, and said: ‘‘You wont 
show no great respect for Rilla by lettin’ ber child grow 
up wild as a Indian. You owe Letty a duty. If you 
don't give her a mother, you'll maybe be sorry. Well, 
there’s my baby cryin’. Good-by, Hiram. You better 
not put off speakin’ to Lindy. There’s young Ferris only 
too anxious to hev her to hev him.” 

Turpee, holding Letty’s hand, went on down the street. 
A stare of perplexity and trouble deepened in his eyes, 
and he bit thoughtfully at his brown mustache as he 
walked. Once he glanced down at the child’s face, and 
as its pink tints and blue eyes and fresh lips brought an- 
other face swiftly to his mind, he felt his gaze blurred 
with a sudden rise of tears. 

“Oh, Rilla,” he whispered, ‘‘ have I been doing wrong 
by our baby? Have I let her be neglected? Rilla, Rilla! 
Even for Letty’s sake, I don’t know as I could make out 
to—to see another woman in * new place.” He composed 
himself hurriedly. Letty had run ahead, and was eagerly 
fumbling at the gate of a long low house which sat in a 
nest of cedars just off the walk. The white walls of the 
littie dwelling gleamed placidly through the dense green- 
ness of-the firs at its door-step. There was a window at 
each side of the entrance, and ove in the peaked roof 
above. All about the enclosure shone a white rail fence. 

Two women were sitting in the entry looking at the 
sunset. One was plump and elderly, with a cap on her 
gray head. The other rose hastily as the gate 5 ees 

** Here is little Letty!” she called out, softly. Her voice 
was sweet and thin, with a tremulous undertone. As she 
leaned forward in the waning light ber face showed a 
serene oval, with a gentle deflection in the pallor of each 
cheek. She was young, with a slight, maidenly shape. 
A‘l about her head a coil of shining hair went like a 
crown, She drew the child up the single step, seeming 
scarcely aware of the tall figure of the man. 

*Hev a chair, Mr. Turpee,” invited Linda’s mother, 

without marked cordiality. ‘‘ Pa’s stepped up stairs; reck- 
on he’s gone to bresh his hair for meeting. There's the 
bell now.” She listened for a moment to the clear sound 
**Reckon I better be putting on my bonnet. I'll fetch 
your hat, Lindy. She’s the queerest girl, Mr. Turpee 
fere was John Ferris begging her to go to church with 
him for half an hour, and she said she'd rather go with 
her ma and pa. You'd think she was ten, 'stidder twenty. 
Well, 'll be moving. Sorry we hev to put right out, 
Mr. Turpee.” 

Turpee still stood on the low step. The waning glamour 
of sunset stole into the entry and touched Linda’s faec to 
a mystical rose-color. She smiled as she bent to listen 
to the chatter of the child on her knee, and smoothed with 
a slow hand the tumbled yellow hair. Something in Tur- 
pee’s bosom gave a twitch. It was so sweet to see his 
child thus held against a woman’s heart, thus cared for 
and cherished, that suddenly, as he looked, « deep im 
pulse moved him to stretch out a trembling band and 
touch Linda’s arm. 

“Oh, Lindy!” he breathed, ‘‘ won't you be that to her 
always? Won't you be my pore baby’s mother?” 

Linda’s lips parted. Her brown steadfast eyes turned 
upon him. They had darkened a little, and there was a 
fluttering breath in her throat. She regarded him with a 
clinging, wishful gaze. 

* Lindy, we've known each other always. I know how 
good and sweet you are. I need you so! My baby needs 
you! Oh, Lindy, Rilla was your friend! I met her here. 
You loved her, too, I—I’ll try to make you happy.” 

Linda Jaid her hand on his faltering fingers. There 
was a certain pain in ber face, and a certain joy as well 

** Hiram,” she said, ‘‘if you want me—” 

** Lindy!” 

**T wouldn't ask any greater happiness than to be your 
wife.” And as she spoke, both she and Turpee started at 
a sharp exclamation from the direction of the staircase 
Mrs. Hester, bonneted for church, stood rigidly midway 
of the flight. Her eyes were bent upon the pair in the 
hallway. 

**Mrs. Hester,” said Turpee, ‘‘ Lindy’s promised to be 
Letty’s mother.” 

Mrs. Hester gave a sound like a groan. “ Lindy Hes- 
ter!’ she ejaculated. ‘‘ Well, I d' know! it does seem like 
girls is possessed to do the worst thing for themselves 
—— could wish. There’s John Ferris, good-looking 
and well-to-do as a body would want, and yit you pass 
him right by and take a man that’s got a child to raise. 
I can’t help spenking my mind, Mr. Turpee. I’m Lindy’s 
mother, and I can't help feeling she’s making a big mis- 
take.” 

** She loves Letty too, Mrs. Hester.” 

«She ain’t ever hed to tend Letty and do a mother's 
part by her. That's the difference. Well, Lindy, I got 
no more to say. You know how I feel. If you want to 
marry him, after all that’s passed—”’ 

** Mother, I wouldn't marry him unless I wanted to,” 
interrupted Linda, blushing a little. Her mother regarded 
her disturbed face for a moment, and then glanced at Tur. 
pee, standing quite silent and unmoved beside the girl. 

“I’ve said all I’m going to,” she added, finally. And 
as Mr. Hester’s figure appeared in the landing above, she 
said: ‘‘ Pa, Lindy’s going to hev Mr. Turpee. We got to 
hurry, or we'll be late for meeting.” 

Mr. Hester, a smal) old man with white chin whiskers 
and a shrewd upper lip, stared at this intelligence. ‘1 
thought you was too wrapped up in Rilla ever to think 
of marryin’ again,” he intimated, amazedly. 

Turpee reddened. ‘‘1 shall never think less of Rilla,” 
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he said, kindling. ‘‘ Never. Lindy knows how I feel. 
Lindy knows—” 

“Does, heh? Well, if she’s willing to play second fid- 
die I don’t reckon J n to complain—heh, Lindy?” 
Linda had grown paler. ‘‘If you're satisfied?” continued 
‘her father. 

‘*T am,” she broke in, a little breathlessly. 

Mr. Hester grunted ominously. ‘* Wel), ma, let’s git 
started,” he ordered, irritably. ‘‘Seems like women’s 
never ready. Always act like cternity was waiting on 
‘em!” As he hurried his wife down the street, he added: 
‘‘I'm plumb disapp’inted. Yes, I am. Lindy’s tacklin’ 
burdens she’s no business to touch.” 

“« Law, well!” sighed his wife. ‘‘ She's hed good chances, 
and she’s let ‘em pass. And it’s ’cuz she’s never liked no 
man but Hiram Turpee. Seeing how often he used to 
come here, I d’know, only she hed it a right to git attach- 
el to him. Everything went on smooth till Riller Clay 
came to visit Lindy that summer. And what with her 
lispin’ and smilin’ and wheedlin’, Turpee’s head was plumb 
turned. I can’t help it, if she is dead! She was as selfish 
and cold-hearted a girl as ever I see. And it makes me 
right sick to see our Lindy willing to step in and raise 
Riller’s child and git nothing but a chilly ‘thank you’ 
for it. For he don’t pretend to care much for Lindy. 
He wants some one to look after Letty. Makes me right 
sick!” 

“ Well, she’s got herself to please,”” mumbled Mr. Hes- 
ter, fretfully. ‘‘Mebby he thinks more of her than you 
‘spicion. I never yit see the widower that wore the 
willow so constant as some girl couldn't p’suade him to 
drop it.” 

But though Mr. Hester's generalization might be true 
in the main, it seemed less and less likely to be exem- 
plified in the instance of his daughter's suitor. As the 
wooing progressed it became very evident to Mrs. Hester 
that any other woman than Linda would have bitterly 
resented the funeral bays with which Turpee conducted 
his snit. Often, as the young people talked in the sitting- 
room, scraps of their conversation floated to the ears of 
Linda’s mother in the room beyond. So far as she could 
hear, the subject of Turpee’s remarks seemed usually to 
be his dead wife's perfections. 

“T haven't had the heart to change the parlor paper,” 
he said to Linda one night in November, a few weeks 
before their wedding-day. “It’s pretty well worn, but 
Rilla picked it out, and you know what fine taste she 
had. Seems to me that Rilla knew what colors went 
together better than any one else. Take carpets or any 
thing, her eye was true asa die. She bad mighty pretty 
eyes, too, Rilla had. Like that little pale blue flower that 
comes in April—innocence, I believe, they call it. I hoped 
Letty’s eyes would be like hers, but they’re more like mine 
—sort of fady 2 

* Your eyes aren't fady, Hiram.” 

** Ain't they? Rilla always said they was. Rilla never 
much admired men complected like Iam. Dark persons 
was her style. Well, I had mighty little to offer her in 
way of looks or worldly goods. I used to tell her if lov- 
ing her with all my heart was anything, she could depend 
on that as long as I lived.” 

““She—she must have been very happy to know that, 
Hiram.” 

‘*N-no, I'm afraid she wasn’t very happy. I lay awake 
nights studying how I might ef made her more so. She 
never scemed just contented. Pore little soul! when she 
was dying she said to me: ‘ Hiram, I haven’t been much 
comfort to you. I've let things go and cared for only 
myself.” And I said: ‘ Rilla, you’ve been the best wife 
ever man had. I can’t live if you leave me.’” Turpee’s 
voice faltered. Presently he went on, huskily: ‘‘I didn’t 
think I could live, Lindy, But we come to learn that we 
can go on eating and sleeping even when our very hearts 
is buried underground.” 

At this juncture Mrs. Hester exasperatedly banged the 
door of the sitting-room. That night, as Linda mounted 
the stairs to her own room under the old eaves, she en- 
countered her mothe: in the doorway. Mrs. Hester, night- 
capped and agitated, assailed the girl in a shrill key bor- 
dering on tears: 

‘Lindy, if you can stand it, J can’t! The idy of him 
talking like he does! It makes me fahly foam at the 
mouth! It’s Riller, Riller, Riller, till your head swims. 
I'd stop it.” 

Linda stood, tall and white, in the hallway. The can- 
die in her hand marked the delicacy of her features, the 
dense fairness of her brows, the pain which her pretty 
lips strove to repress. 

“‘T can’t blame him for being noble and faithful.” 

‘Noble and faithful! If Riller’d been anything like 
what he makes her out I could stand it. But she wasn’t. 
And you set by and bolster him up in thinking she was 
perfection. Why don’t you mention to him that cousin of 
hers down in Lincoln County—young Clintock? If her 
and Clintock hadn't quarrelled she'd never of hed Turpee. 
She never cared for him. You just mention—” 

** Mother, I'd rather bite my tongue off!” 

**Shucks! I'd mention—” 

‘*Never! Mother, I care a great deal for Hiram. I al- 
ways have. If I don’t mind—” 

“ You'd ought to mind!” 

“vou needn't to. Ob, mother, let me be!—let me be!” 

Whether there was a sob in Linda’s sweet thin tones or 
not Mrs. Hester was uncertain. There had been a soft 
forceful pressure on her arm, and she found herself in the 
passage, with Linda’s closed door close by. Listening, 
she caught a faint sound like a stifled sob. Then every- 
thing was quiet, and she went miserably to her own bed. 

Fall lapsed on through crimson and russet and dun. 
December came in with a peevish drizzle which wore the 
way-side weeds to a mere pulp of gray, and made little 
runnels all through the creek-bed flags of the village 
walks. The outlying woodlands, thinned and threadbare, 
permitted the distant Kentucky hills to show their blue- 
veiled heads. When finally the rain held up, and the 
wintry sun shone out pale and cold, everything wore a 
blanched aspect. The mud roads were a mild fawn color; 
the hamlet roofs looked silvery; even the low firs in the 
garden spaces were less black and sullen than their wont. 

‘«This flat weather’ll bring snow,” presaged Mrs. Hes- 
ter one Sunday afiernoon not long before her daughter's 
wedding-day. ‘Law! I hope it’ll be clear the day you're 
married! Look like you got enough to put up with, not 
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‘He's the most -hearted lover ever I see,” went 
on Mrs. Hester. ‘I do hope he'll take the black off his 
hat by next week!” 

Linda drew a quick breath. 

“IT sha’n't ask him to change anything he thinks right,” 
she said, warmly. ‘*He’s the best, the truest man in the 
world. I—I'm proud of everything he is and does.” She 
spoke with ardor, but her voice trembled more than ever. 
en grown paler also, and her eyes were dceply shad- 
owed. 

*I got nothing to say,” commented her mother, com- 
pressing into this statement of neutrality a whole volume 
of resentment against Hiram Turpee. ‘‘ Here be is now, 
coming up street.” 

She turned away, and Linda, glancing out, saw the tall 
figure of her betrothed coming slowly past the white fence 
rails, with Letty, in ber gaudy hat, skipping ahead of 
him. Tarpee carried a great bunch of pink and white 
geraniums, and at sight of these Linda’s heart leaped. 

“How sweet of him to think of bringing them to me!” 
she whispered. She opened the door, and caught Letty 
as the child flung herself in. 

“We came to get you to go with us,” said Turpee. 
** It's just two years and three months since Rilla left us. 
I'm going to put these flowers on her grave. Get your 
hat, Lindy.” 

Linda buried her face in Letty’s yellow hair for the 
merest instant. Then she rose, und said, gently, ‘* Very 
well, Hiram.” 

Presently they were walking down the street together. 
Letty ran ahead, tossing her blue-mittened hands. Against 
Turpee’s black coat the rosy blossoms made a cheery 
glow. Beside him Linda walked with her head lifted, 
and with a smile on her composed lips. She knew that 
from every window a neighbor watched their progress 
and surmised their errand. She found it strangely hard 
to-«lay to reply to Turpee’s exordiums upon Rilla, but 
she displayed no impatience; it was only that her steps 
flagged momently, and that a strained expression grew 
constantly more «listinet in her face. 

Turpee helped her over the graveyard stile. Through 
the wasted cedars the blunt spires of stone gleamed hun- 
grily. Here and there older tombs were placidly gray, 
and had settled to comfortable positions, as if age had 
made them less studious about maintaining the painful 
ereciness of their newer neighbors. 

Rilla's monument had an angel on the summit, a cold 
marble angel, which held its stone wings with a superior 
air, and regarded the mortal scene about it with tolerant 
condescension. Below it the grass was stiff with frost 
and gray with rain. Faded wreaths and bouquets lay 
stiffly on the mound, and Turpce sighed as he laid the 
fresh tribute among these withered emblems. 

**How soon they fade!” he said, absently. ‘It hasn't 
been any time since I put that cross there. And look at 
it—look, Lindy!” Linda made a sound of acquiescence. 
Turpee took it in vaguely, as he leaned an elbow on the 
base of the stone and stared down at the flowers, 

‘* Letty,” he said, ‘‘ you must never forget your beauti- 
ful mother. She was the sweetest thing ever lived. You 
can’t ever realize what you've lost—pore baby! Maybe 
it’s just as well you can’t. It’s an awful thing to realize 
and keep on realizing that all the sunshine’s gone out of 
your life forever.” He stooped and held Letty in his 
arms. ‘‘ You won't forget? I can’t expect you to re- 
member her as constant as I do, but you'll try, won't you, 
Letty?” 

Letty wriggled. Her baby face drew up in a pout. 
She scowled up at the stone angel. 

“ Miss Lindy’s goin’ to be my mamma,” she cried, pet- 
tishly. ‘‘ You sald be. I don’t want any mamma but only 
Miss Lindy.” She tossed her blue hands toward Linda. 
At the tener little gesture, a sudden sharp sob burst from 
Linda's lips. The child was clasping her knees and look- 
ing confidingly into her face. 

** No, Letty dear,” she said, loosening the tight fingers. 
“No, no. I'm not your mother—I'm not going to be 
your mother. I can't!” She was weeping hard, as one 
weeps who has kept back many tears for many days. 
Wintry greenness and white and gray stones and heavy 
firs and pink flowers and far skies swept round her in a 
wet dizzy vision. She saw Turpee near her; saw his pen- 
sive face struggling with bewilderment and consterna- 
tion and compunction. 

‘Why, Lindy,” he breathed, ‘‘ you don’t mean that—” 

She drew away. 

‘** Yes, Hiram. I thought I could be contented even if 
you only loved me a little. But I can’t. I can’t stand it 
any more. I'd rather be nothing to you than not be all 
and everything. I am wicked and selfish to envy Rilla 
all the love you pour out on her. You can’t help it, Hi- 
ram. You do it because you're true and faithful. Only 
you ought not to ask any one to marry you. And since 
I've stood here and seen how little I am to you—how 
much dearer than me her very grave is—why, I’ve de- 
cided. I sha’n't marry you, Hiram.” 

She waved him off with a sad, imperative hand, and 
went with swift uncertain steps down the walk. Turpee 
saw her gray-gowned form flit like a ghost through the 
wasted shrubbery. He saw it pass the stile. Then he 
came to himself with a strange tumult in his brain, and 
set himself to soothe Letty’s cries. 

Letty beat at him with her fine hat. 

**Miss Lindy!” she wailed. ‘‘ Wait for me! Don’t go 
and le’ me here!” 

The stone angel stood above this human turmoil with a 
tranquil unconcern in her stone eyes. Turpee realized 
that he could hardly expect those marble wings to ruffle, 
that serene brow to move. Yet the calm indifference of 
the angel gave him an unaccountable annoyance. 

He pushed on toward home, dragging Letty by one re- 
luctant arm. And as they drew near his sister’s house 
she came to the door to ask why Letty was dragging her 
hat by the string. 

** Actually sweepin’ the streets with it!” she exclaimed. 
‘Well, missy, if you don’t need taking in hand! I'm 
mighty thankful, Hi, that it’s only one week more till you 
hev a wife.” 

Turpee steadied himself by the gate. 

“Sally,” he burst out, ‘*it’s—it’s all over with. She 
isn’t going to marry me—Lindy isn’t. She just told 
me she couldn’t and wouldn't — out: yender by Rilla’s 
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His sister's face went into a spasm Of surprise and 
anger. 
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“ Well, if you don’t beat the world—to take your sweet- 
heart to such a place! No wonder she’s threw you over. 
You £3, a the wrappings of her least finger!” 

“Dont talk to me. Lindy’s always liked yon—yes, 
from away before you met, Rilla. She set by and 
see Tile w le anil charm you. And she’s set by since 
and h you talk over Rijla till Mis’ Hester says it wns 
scan'lous, Yes, sir. It’s been Rilla this and Rilla thar, 
atid vou've been too blind to see that Lindy was worth a 
handred such as Rilla!” 

* Don't you—” 

“Yes, I will, Hi. I'll speak. I’ve kep’ stiller than I'd 
any right to. Every one but you knows that Rilla only 
hed you. to spite John Clintock, ‘cuz him and her hed hed 
words. about something. And every one knows that she 
never took no interest in her house or you or Letty. She 
was dissatisfied and discontented, and she just pined away 
through heving nothing she cared to live for. And you 
working yourself to the bone to git fer her and do fer her! 
Oh, it’s just such cold, shallow women gits all the love 
this world has to give! And loving, faithful souls like 
Liuda Hester—there’s nothing for them but slack friend- 
ship and cool unconcern—” 

“*Unconcern? Why—” 

‘‘Don’t talk to me. Seems like I’m that outdone with 
you as I could break right down.” Sheslammed the door, 
a A ata stood gazing at the green panels in agony of 
spirit. 

That night, as he sat by himself over the fire, he covered 
his eyes and thought long and bitterly upon the circum 
stances of the day. His heart, he supposed, had fathomed 
every experience of heaviness and torment. But he had 
never known before such a sickenihg wretchedness as 
deepened upon him now with the knowledge that his wife 
had not loved him, even in the mild fashion he had be- 
lieved. Such bitterness as filled his soul, however, had 
no trace in it of resentment for Rilla. If she bad loved 
Clintock her life must have been indeed hard — hard 
enough to justify the complaining exactions which he had 
been so lenient to. It was his own conduct that wakened 
his consciousness to sharp remorse. The sense of his 
blindness to Linda’s regard for him, of his persistent iter- 
ance of the one theme which had so hurt her, this un- 
manned him. He remembered how she had waved him 
away, turned in one instant from the mild, paticnt crea- 
ture she had been to a shape of dignity and decision. 

Well, he had lost her. He had gonded her to indigna- 
tion, to a determined attitude of repulsion. His miser- 
able home would never know her slight figure, her kind 
hands, her tender eyes. He had lost all chance of being 
happy—all chance of it. For as he sat late into the even- 
ing, and heard the winds moan round lis wall! in vagrant 
loneliness, it grew upon him that whatever happiness had 
meant for him before, it meant now Linda, and Linda 
alone. 

“Oh,” he murmured, ‘‘I can’t bear it!—to think how 
blind I’ve been! Lindy, Lindy!” 

In the next room Letty cried out in her sleep. Turpee 
did not hear her. He was striding about the room with 
pocketed hands and working brows. It struck eleven. 
Turpee fetched up and peered at the clock. It had been 
one of Rilla’s wedding-presents. Above it Rilla’s face 
smiled dimly in the half-light. Turpee saw only the 
hands of the clock. It was late. 

“No matter,” he said, loudly. ‘I can’t live through 
this night without seeing her.” 

He flung open the door. Stars shone like sparks of 
crystal in the far sky. The wind whirred loudly by. 
Not a light shone in any of the village houses—not a 
light. Yet,as he sped along, he gave a breath of relicf, 
for one fleck of red shone vacuely from the curtuined 
dormer-window of the house he had in mind and view. 
A light shone there. She was awake, then; she was awake. 
Turpec dashed the gate aside, and set a determined hand 
upon the door panels. ‘There was silence. Then from 
the head of the stairs a voice sounded. 

““Who’s there? Heh? Who? Oh, Hiram Turpee, 
heh? M’m.” 

“I want to see Lindy. I know it’s late. But I’ve got 
to see her, Mr. Hester. I’ve got to. Oh, ask her to 
come here just a minute. Oh, Lindy, I knew you'd 
come !” 

Linda came down stairs slowly, with a candle in ber 
grasp. Her face looked strange and wan. 

‘* You want to see me?” she asked, shading the flame 
with crimson fingers. ‘‘Is Letty sick?” 

‘*Letty? No; but J am, Lindy; I’m sick at heart. 
Lindy, Lindy dear, if you'll take me back you'll never 
have to be second to any one! Oh, 1 didn’t know what 
you was to me till to-night—then I knew -you was every- 
thing—yes, everything, Lindy!” 

** Lindy,” expostulated a smothered voice from the up- 
per hall, ‘‘ before you consent agin to be Letty’s mother, 
you best consider.” 

*‘Oh, but I haven't asked her to be Letty’s mother!” 
cricd Turpee, joyously, with Linda’s’face against his 
shoulder. ‘‘ This time I’ve asked her to be my wife!” 


TRIVIALITIES. 


A DIRECT, honest way of looking at evcry subject is 
always to be recommended. Yet there are times 
when it is neither expedient nor dignified to enter serious. 
ly into deep matters. The time may be limited, or the 
listener not appreciative or responsive. If there is op- 
portunity for but few words, these are best devoted to 
some light or passing interest. It is an excellent accom- 
plishment to be able to talk entertainingly and smoothly 
of trivialities. 

But to be a successful talker on trifles does not neces- 
sarily imply that the speaker himself is trivial. The 
thought which lies behind in the man’s mind may give 
a meaning as well as a brilliancy to his most careless 
speech. Such trivialities may be the small coin of so- 
ciety, but the profusion and the rapid passing of this 
coin should be. plain evidence of the goodly sum con- 
tained in the exchequer. 

A light wit ana ready tongue are valuable posses- 
sions. They need training and curbing, of course. But 
when the r of sound sense and profound thought 
adds to them the grace of the polished talker of triviali- 
ties, lic discovers in this final gift the power which charms 
society and captivates the beart. 
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NO QUARREL THAT I KNOW OF, MEVROUW. WHAT DOES HELEN SAY?" 


MY LADY NOBODY.’ 


CHAPTER XIV. 
A SATISFACTORY SETTLEMENT. 


’ |B > LA,” began the Dominé, with shaking voice. 

J He went back to the door and pressed his hand 
against it to make sure that it was properly closed. ‘‘ My 
dear child, I have Otto van Helmont with me in the study. 
I am utterly amazed; I don’t know what to say. You 
will be more astonished even than lam. The Jonker has 
come to ask my permission. God bless my soul, Ursula, 
he wants to have you for his wife!” 

Ursula bent over her needle-work; she was sewing but- 
tons on her father’s shirt 

The Dominé sat down opposite her and gasped. ‘It 
takes my breath away,” he explained, apologetically. 
‘*He calls it love at first sight. I should think so. I 
should call it love at single sight, and so I told him.” 

Ursula looked up quickly. ‘‘Oh no,” she said; ‘we 
have met quite a number of times.” 

“ Why, you hussy, do you want me to accept him?” 

**Oh, I did not say that, papa. Please don’t say I said 
anything of the kind. I only meant—” 

**I know what you meant. Why, you hussy, do you 
want me to refuse him?” 

** You know best, papa,” said Ursula, demurely. 

**Then, of course, I shall send him about his business. 
Imagine the thing! The future Baroness van Helmont, 
and my child Ursula!” 

**l am not such a child,” replied Ursula, blushing and 
drawing herself up. 

“Consider, my dear, the match would be an ill-assorted 
one. Personally, I cannot say I look upon it—no, I won't 
say that, either. But, dearme, dearme; I am quite taken 
aback. Ursula, my dear, what is your attitude?’ 

“Oh, I haven't got an attitude,” cried Ursula, stren- 
uously threading her needle. ‘‘ Oh, don’t say another word 
about it, please. Go away, dear Captain, do, and leave 
men peace.” 

* Begun in Hasren’s Bazan No. 1, Vol. XXVIII. 
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‘**But, Ursula, this is childish. Otto—” 

Suddenly, while he was speaking, the Dominé’s brow 
cleared; he thought he understood the situation. It 
turned upon his selfishness and his daughter's self-denial. 

Ursula,” he said, ‘‘ you must forgive your poor old 
father. 1am selfish, and of course there are difficulties. 
But I see that Otto van Helmont has somehow already 
succeeded in gaining your heart, so I suppose I must go 
back and tell him so. Or would you prefer to do it your 
self?” 

**Don’t, father,” cried Ursula. ‘‘ Nobody has ever pos- 
sessed my heart but you. I hate all men, as I said the 
other day. See how I liked and admired Gerard—for 
years, ever since I could think—and now! I could almost 
have cut off the fingers his touch had soiled! I don't 
want to marry any one.” 

How beautiful, thought the Dominé, not without a 
twinge of self-condolence, are the unconscious workings 
of a maiden’s heart! The dear child Jays bare her love 
and doesn’t know she possesses it! It is my duty to pre- 
vent a most fatal mistake. Poor motherless one; I must 
take a mother’s place to-day! Like many old-fashioned 
people, the Dominé believed that when ‘‘a good woman” 
says she doesn’t love a man, this always means she does. 
So he abstained from useless questions. 

‘*Ursula,” he said, heroically, ‘‘Otto van Helmont is 
not one of these men you dread. Dear child, I know him 
well. He is a good and upright gentleman. I should be 
glad to think, my dear ”—the Dominé flung himself head- 
long upon the altar—‘“‘ glad to think that when I am gone 
my daughter will have such a strong defender. The 
world is evil, dear, and Iam old. At any moment I may 
leave you unprotected.” 

She laid down her needle-work, and sat looking out of 
the window. 

“I don’t think I quite love him,” she said, slowly. 
‘Not like you.” Something in her solemn face filled him 
with sudden misgiving, although the last three words 
were reassuring. 
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‘*But, my dear,” he suggested, gently, “you admire 
him very much—do you not? You think he is a splendid 
man?” 

‘* Yes,” she answered, still with that far-away look, ‘I 
admire him very much. I think he isa splendid man. I 
—I like to see him, father, and to hear him talk.” 

“Trust me, my dear child, you are very much in love 
with him,” said the Dominé, sententiously, ‘‘ as much as 
apy maiden ought to be. Go in and tell him so.” 

She was willing to believe him; still, she hesitated. Up- 
permost in her heart all these days was a passion of pure 
scorn. It cast over Otto’s honest figure the glory of an 
aureole. 

‘“‘ Father,” she began again, ‘‘do you—would you really 
be happy to know I had accepted him?” 

**You could not easily find a better husband,” replied 
the Dominé, evasively. 

She knitted her brows, as was her wont in moments 
such as tiis. 

‘‘It would not make you sad, but happy?” she in 
sisted. 

‘*Sad—no, no,” cried the Dominé, eagerly. ‘‘ To think 
of it—sad!” 

‘*But—Java?” she said, faintly. 

‘*My dear, you will not go to Java,” exclaimed the 
Dominé, very loud. ‘‘That you must tell him at once. 
You will stay in Holland. may be very selfish, but I 
don’t care.” 

He suddenly felt there were limits. 

Ursula rose. 

“ Yes,” she said, softly, ‘‘I must go to him myself. It 
is a very terrible resolve.” 

The Dominé smiled, with a tear in his e 





‘**Tt is ever from the greatest hazards,’” he quoted, 
“ “that the ney honors are gained.’ Pericles said that. 


It isa g motto for this day.” 

Ursula went straight to the study, where Otto was tramp- 
ing up and down. His face brightened us he saw her 
enter, 





‘Are you bringing me the answer yourself?” he asked, 
coming forward with outstretched hands. 
‘You saved my life,” she replied, simply. “It is 
yours,” 


‘* Josine,” said the Dominé, ‘‘are you well enough to 
listen to me fur amoment?” He spoke with unmistakable 
impatience, eying the limp bundle on the sofa 

‘** Roderigue, how can you be so unkind?” came the 
plaintive answer. ‘‘ After the terrible escape our dear 
Ursula bas had, my weak nerves are still naturally un- 
strung. I cannot bear to think of it. All night I seemed 
rushing through space with her and—him. What must 
he not bave suffered?” 

* Well, it’s over now,” replied the Dominé, “and he’s 
thinking of other things. In fact, that’s what I came in 
about. He has just been asking me to consent to his en- 
gagement.” 

‘I knew it,” said Miss Mopius, and sank back on the 
sofa cushion 

The Dominé started. ‘‘ What!” he cried, 
speak to you first?” 

“ Roderigue,” replied the lady, with spirit, ‘1 am old 
enough—I mean I am not so young that his speaking to 
me could be considered improper.” 

No, indeed,” began the phzzled Dominé. 

“TI gave him the answer of my heart, as I doubt not he 
told you: You will give us your blessing, my brother?” 

The Dominé rose to his feet 

Hearing you talk,” be said, testily, ** 
clude it was you had made the match.” 

At this monstrous accusation the poor creature burst 
into tears. ‘‘ Tothink,” she sobbed, ‘* that my poor Mary's 
husband should say such a thing of me! Roderigue, I 
wonder that dear saint did not teach you what a woman's 
feelings are!” 

Of all means by which Josine unconsciously tormented 
the pastor there was none like her allusions to his depart- 
ed wife.» Moments could be produced in the widower's 
calm day when that brave soldier might have felt it in 
him to strike a woman 

Only to slap her 

‘Well, I can’t help it,” he said, still in the same irri- 
tated tone. He was disappointed in his future son-in-law. 
‘Ursula and Otto must just settle it between them.” 

‘ Ursula is a child,” replied the spinster. ‘* She will be 
pleased to get so charming an uncle.” 

‘Hey?” said the pastor, stopping very short. Then it 
ali dawned upon bim as when a curtain is drawn away. 

‘* Otto has asked Ursula to marry him, and she has con- 
sented,” he said, gruffly. For some forms of human weak- 
ness the man had not an atom of pity. Poor Miss Mopius 
received the blow straight in her face. She ‘‘ never for- 
gave " her brother afterwards for striking out. Striking a 
woman, after all. 

She rose to the occasion, sitting up at once, tremulous, 
but dignified. 

‘There is some mistake,” she said. ‘“‘ You have mis- 
understood or J have been duped. In one case the man is 
a fool; in the other he is a villain. No gentleman makes 
love to two women atatime. I will thank you to leave 
me alone for the present, Roderigue.” 

** So be it, Josine.” answered the Dominé,‘* but remem- 
ber it was Will-be Will made darkness in the town of 
Mansoul.” ‘Then his heart smote him for too great sever- 
ity. ‘My dear,” he said, in a kindly voice,‘ it is the old 
story with us all, Still Prince Emmanuel answers Mr. 
Loth-to-Stoop, ‘1 will not grant your master, no, not the 
least corner to dwell in. 1 will have all to myself.’ ” 


“Did he 


one might con- 


When the last uncertainty had faded from Miss Mo- 
pius’s soul, she merely said to Ursula: ‘* He might be your 
father. J don’t think it’s nice for a young girl to marry 
an old man.” 

Ursula did not reply, ‘‘ For an old woman to marry a 
young man is worse.” She only thought it. We can all 
be magnanimous in victory. But Ursula could even have 
been so, if required, in defeat. Her faults were never 
little ones. 

To her confidential spinster friends Miss Mopius re- 
marked: ‘She is very plain. I can’t imagine what he sees 
in her. Sobrown! But then, of course, he is past the 
heyday of youth, and a little usé. Well, some women like 
to get their lovers second-hand.” 

**] shouldn't,” remarked one mittened crony. 

** No, indeed,” replied Miss Mopius. 


CHAPTER XV. 
DONNA B& MOBILE. 


On the Saturday following the Van Trossarts’ garden 
party—two days, ‘therefore, previously to the events just 
narrated—Gerard van Helmont called, in the ree | morn- 
ing, at the house of his betrothed. He could hardly real- 
ize, a8 he impatiently awaited ber, that not twenty-four 
hours had elapsed since this new brightness had come 
into his life. Already he felt accustomed to the new rdle 
of a very wealthy man with a very charming wife. How 
happy his mother would be after the first shock of the 
unexpected! They must find another match for Otto. 
Sprightly, sportive Helen would never have married Otto, 
anyway. He glanced at the clock. Half past ten. As 
long as clocks stood in front of mirrors, Gerard never saw 
only the time. 

The door opened; a servant entered slowly. 

The Freule was not ready, as yet, to receive him. 
Had she sent him no message? ‘‘No.” The fiery lover 
went off to the barracks and worried everybody. 

In the afternoon he called again. The sounds of a piano 
came pouring down upon him from _— during his 
brief wait on the steps. How brilliantly she played! A 
little too wildly—like a musical tornado. 

He was again shown into the front drawing-room. It 
was again empty. Again he paced restlessly to and fro, 
but this time he twisted his mustache. 

He heard a footfall in the adjoining apartment; the 
music, however, bad not yet stopped. He was longing 
for it, now, to do so. 

The Baroness van Trossart came wes, in, hot and 
flurried. ‘My dear boy,” she began, * dear boy, sit 
down.” She caught hold of his hand ont rew him Soon 
on a low settee by her side. ‘My dear boy, you and 
Helen have had a quarrel. The worst quarrels always 
come first. Now tell me what it is all about.” 

Gerard opened his light, innocent eyes. ‘‘There bas 
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heen no quarrel that I know of, Mevrouw,” he answered. 

** What does Helen say?” 

The Baroness’s substantial chops fell. ‘‘Helen says 
nothing at all. That is the worst of it. She has locked 
herself up, and she won't speak to any one. She has been 
playing the piano for hours—you hear her now—and her 
uncle trying to learn his speech all the time for next Mon- 
day! I've been screaming to make her stop, but I can't; 
and I got some dust in my eye, as it is, through the key- 
hole.” She sighed. Gerstd, with heightened color, look- 
ed down at his spurs. 

“Then you don’t know what's wrong?” the Baroness 
ao oy helpless] 

** No, indeed, I don’ t.” 

“The excitement must have got on her nerves; but I 
wish, at least, she would see Papotier.” 

Lian went out slowly into the hall. ‘‘ Never mind, 
Gerard,” said the Baroness, still in that ill-used tone. ‘It'll 
be all right soon. Come back this evening and settle 
about going to the Horst to-morrow. Oh, will that music 
never stop?” 

It followed him down the street in a reckless jingle and 
crash of feverish discord, as if all the notes of the instru- 
ment together were dancing a devil's saraband. 

He went to the club, and, from sheer nervous vexation, 
boisterously got together a game of eingt-et-um. He won 
nearly a thousand florins in a couple of hours. Asa rule, 
however, gambling was not one of his weaknesses. He 
had plenty of others 

Then he treated the whole mess to champagne, declar- 
ing it was his birthday, and when somebod denied that, 
he turned almost fiercely on the caviller. “My death-day, 
then!” he said. “It don't make any difference in the 
wine. 

They were all surprised at his irritability, and concluded 
that the extent of his winnings was vexing him. That 
would be quite like Van Helmont, who was free-handed 
and free-hearted to a fault. He was the most popular man 
in the regiment. 

It was half past eight when he again rang at the Van 
Trossarts’ door. He was flushed with excitement and 
champagne. The piano had ceased; the whole house lay 
steeped in silence. Almost immediately, as he hesitated 
under the hall lamp, the Freule’s maid came forward with 
a note. He took it, and glanced through it on the spot. 
It was very brief: 

* Yes, | have read Maupassant; all night I sat up read- 
ing him. Go back to the housemaid. Thank Heaven, 
Jeanne is not married yet!” 

He went out again into the dusk immediately. Dutch 
shops are open late, especially on Saturdays. He walked 
quickly to the High Street, which was full of movement 
and yellow gas. At a well-known bookseller's he stopped. 

**Have you Maupassant’s Une Vie?” he asked the shop- 
man. Oh, yes! half adozen copies lay on the counter. He 
carried off the blue-paper volume, and locked himself up 
in his rooms. 

Turning the pages hurriedly, he read the painful story. 
Even.as he read, he revolted at the thought of his cousin's 
having come into contact with such scenes as were there 
described. He flung the book on the table. “‘ Filth!” he 
said, angrily. He felt that a woman's soul may pass pure, 
if such be her terrible fate, through fact, but not through 
fiction. And surely he was right. A man can judge of 
purity, in women. 

The work he admiringly despised was like all those of 
its great author, though by no means equal, of course, in 
literary value to his shorter masterpieces. It was a per- 
fectly polished crystal goblet—a splendor of workman- 
ship—full of assafeetida. Few men care for the taste, 
which might be healthful, but we all enjoy the useless 
smell. 

Somebody whistled outside in the street. He went to 
the window. Two young officers, attracted by the light of 
his lamp, stood in the dark with upturned faces. His 
heart leaped with its impulse of relief. 

**Is that you, Troy?” he called back. ‘‘ Who’s with 
you? Nevermind; I'll come down. I say, there’s a night 
train to Brussels! We've just time to catch it. The 
chief ‘ll never know, and we'll have such a burst-up as 
never was before!” 


On the Monday morning, in the small hours, Gerard re- 
turned from his escapade into Belgium. The others, who 
still valued their commissions, had refused to accompany 
him. He had left a telegram with Willie for the Horst, to 
the effect that Helen was unable to come. “ The Colonel 
won't be any wiser,” be said. And the Colonel never was. 

Whether the excursion had been worth its cost—in ev- 
ery sense—was another matter. Such questions are use- 
less, and Gerard preferred not to decide them. He lay 
down on his bed for a couple of hours, and then—before 
breakfast, somewhere near seven o’clock—he paid a visit 
to a lady of his acquaintance, whom he had not seen for 
many months. He had a bad headache, and he felt deep- 
ly injured, but also distinctly inclined to indignation and 
virtue. 

“ Adeline,” he said, pathetically, ‘I thought you still 
loved me.” 

“What a fool you must be, then!” said Adeline. She 
lived in a little out-of-the-way house, with a garden and a 
back entrance. No one was more accurately acquainted 
than Gerard with her periods of business or leisure. 

‘Better fool than knave,” replied Gerard, bitterly. 
‘**But don’t let’s go on like this. What I wanted to tell 
you is that our secret's out. There!” 

“I know,” said Adeline, nodding. She sat in her neat 
little tight-fitting dress in her neat | ttle (tight-fitting) room, 
with her breakfast in front of her. It was all dainty and 
attractive. He had seen her sit thus many a time, while he 
Joun ed on the little chintz sofa. 

told,” added Adeline, proudly, biting a stiff crust 
with her teeth. 
You!” pee sprang upright. ‘‘ You lie!” 

“Oh, of course,” she answered, ‘‘I was to sit and see 
you enjoy been while I went to myruin! I was to let 
you write letters to my advertisements, and then bring 
other men to laugh at me!” Her voice grew suddenly 
fierce. ‘‘I hate you for that,” she cried, ‘‘ for that most 
of all. I could kill you for that.” 

‘*Good heavens! was one of those unlucky advertise- 
ments yours? I had nothing to do with answering them, 
I swear to you. I was oy umpire. Why, surely, you ‘d 
have recognized my hand! 

. Humph! I” said Adeline. “ Well, I told.” 
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“It was a woman’s trick,” retorted Gerard. ‘‘ But how 
did you find out, you little devil, about the Freule van 
Trossart, or about my—my—” 

“Your what?” she questioned, sharply. ‘* What's this 
about the Freule van rt? You're going to make her 
miserable, are you, as you did me?” She started u . 
ping her hands, “ No, you won't,” she cried. “ No, you 
won't. I see. He's gone and told her all about it. Oh, 
I love him for that!” 

‘“‘Who? He!” exclaimed Gerard. ‘‘Do you mean to 
say F gel ve | pe noising our shame about to strangers?” 

The words stung her to sudden passion. 

‘Our shame?” she cried. ‘Our shame? My shame, 
you mean. My shame, as Christian laws go in Christian 
lands. And who are you, of all men, to taunt me with it? 
1 told your brother, if you want to know. And he went 
and told the girl you were trying to catch, did he? Oh, 
I'm glad of that; fm glad of that!” 

Gerard sat for some moments with bent brows and 
clinched fists. His still stare frightened her. She sank 
into her seat cowed. 

“How did you meet my brother?” he asked at last. His 
voice was hoarse. 

**You passed the shop with him one morning,” she an- 
swered, humbly. ‘I recognized him by your description. 
And when going to my dinner, later on, I met bim in the 
Park alone. I told him everything in balf a dozen min- 
utes. That day I was desperate. I asked him if he could 
do nothing to help me to make you marry me. I had some 
wild idea your family might! I had never come across 
any of them. I probably never should have such a 
chance again.” 

“And what did my brother say?” asked Gerard. 

** He said he would do what he could. He didn’t think 
he could do much. I don’t think he likes you, Gerard.” 
She spoke quite submissively, and, as she finished. her 
eyes stole across to the looking-glass to arrange a little 
bow at her neck. 

“Oh no,” replied Gerard, furiously. 
to like me. 
black.” 

“*]’m sure I’ve always liked you, Gerard,” she said, co- 
quettishly. ‘‘ You've treated me very badly. You know 
you have.” 

“I have,” acquiesced Gerard, in a low voice. ‘* Did 
you tell Otto, Adeline, of those three thousand florins I 
gave you?” 

‘* No,” she cried, again reverting to her sudden passion. 
“Do you fling that fact in my face? Do you call that 
a compensation?” 

‘*No, no. God knows I didn’t mean anything of the 
kind. I was only thinking—great heavens! | don't know 
what to think.” He buried his face in his hands. 

‘*Poor Gerard!” said the girl, softly, after an interval. 
**T didn’t think you'd take on so. But you've treated me 
very badly, Gerard; you know you have; yet somehow 
I can’t help liking you still. You were very good to me, 
too, once. And it was very sweet.” She bent forward 
and timidly touched his neck. ‘‘ Gerard, I'm sorry,” she 
said. 

But he only shook his head. 

**Oh, Gerard, I was so wretched—so fearfully wretched. 
I couldn't stand the thought of—of the disgrace. I want 
ed you to marry me. I would have given my life for 
you to marry me—only to make an honest woman of me 
first. Gerard, think of it: there was nothing left for me 
but marriage, exposure, or death. I tried death once— 
with my fingers—but—but the water was so very cold.” 
She began to ery softly, resting ber hand on her quondam 
lover's knee. 

Then Gerard looked up quickly. His face was quite 
pale und drawn. 

** Adeline,” he said, wearily, ‘‘it’s no use; you and I 
ean’t be angry with each other. Not seriously, only in 
flimsy bursts. It’s like our love. We can’t hate each 
other, either. Great love turns to hate, they say. Ours is 
of the kind that one can always take up again as if one 
had never left off. You've ruined my life, and, some- 
how, I can’t even reproach you with doing so.” 

‘**But you've ruined mine too, or very nearly,” she 
sobbed. 

* Yes, that’s true; I don’t want, though, to make you 
so wretched. You shock me with your horrible talk. 
Adeline, look here: I don’t care—if you fecl as bad as that 
I'l! marry you. Yes, I will, so help me God! You're the 
only woman that ever loved me, besides my mother, and 
I’ve treated you like a brute. We men don’t always quite 
understand; but, Adeline, I can’t bear to see you wretch- 
ed, and to know it’s all my fault. It és all my fault; I've 
behaved like acad. Adeline, I mean it; I'm aw fully sor- 
ry and ashamed of myself. I'll tell my father exactly 
how matters stand, and I'll make him let me marry you. 
You poor little innocent, to think that they'd make me!” 

Adeline, for only answer, laid her head upon his shoul- 
der, softly crying on. 

**Don’t cry like that, dear,” he continued, in the same 
dreary tone. ‘‘It’ll all come right soon. I dare say we 
shall be fairly happy. We've made such a mess of our 
separate lives that the best thing we can do is to try and 
combine them.” 

“Oh, Gerard,” sobbed the girl, ‘if I'd only known a 
day or two sooner. It’s too late now.” 

**No, no,” he said, dully, stroking her hair. ‘I forgive 
you the trick you played me. I drove you to it, I sup 

Men are brutes.” 

“Oh, Gerard,” murmured Adeline again, with closed 
eyes, “‘it’s not that. I'm engaged.” 

*“What?” he cried, edging back so that her head almo- 
slipped. 

She started up then, quite briskly. ‘‘ Well, and what 
was I to do,” she suid, ‘with every week bringing me 
nearer? Other rcople answered my advertisement be- 
sides you, Ge eal And he’s a very nice young man—a 
lawyer's clerk, I was out in the country with him all 
yesterday, and we settled it coming home.” 

** Indeed!” said Gerard, scornfully. *‘ And he—he—” 

She blushed crimson. 

“Yes, he knows,” she murmured. ‘He thinks you 
— me very badly, Gerard.” 

“I know 

And he consents, thought the voung man, to accept the 
plaster I placed on the bruise. He got up from the littl 
chintz sofa of many memorics. 

“TL wish you had waited to give Otto the last chapter of 
the story,” he said, very wearily. ‘‘ Poor little girl, I’m 


**He’s too good 
His little peccadilloes are far away, and 
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not angry with you. Don’t cry. We've had enough of 
that. \-by, Adeline. I suppose we need hardly 
meet again.” 

And he held out bis hand. 

**Gerard,” she said, taking it, ‘‘I’m so glad you're not 
angry. I like you very much, but, do you know, I fancy 
I should be happier with him. He isn’t a8 good-looking 
as you, Gerard—not anything like—but he looks very 
nice.” She raised the young officer’s hand to her lips. 
‘Thank you,” she said, * for offering to marry me.” 

‘Oh, no thanks,” he replied, taking his hat. 

**Gerard!” She called him back; her eyes reverted 
swiftly from the mirror to his face. ** You never said 
anything about my new dress which 1 had to make. 
Don't you think it suits me?” 

“Oh, everything suits you,” he cried, making his es- 
cape. There were tears in his eyes as he turned into the 
street. 

{ro BE oonTINURD.] 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF TAKING COLD. 


“ Sgn philosophy of colds!” says some one. ‘‘ Why, 

what has philosophy to do with a plain, every-day 
thing like that?” Now the dictionaries say that the word 
philosophy is made of two Greek words which signify 
love of knowledge or wisdom, and though the average 
woman thinks of philosophy as something difficult and 
remote from her daily sphere of thought and feelings, if 
she will stop to consider a minute she will see that know- 
ledge of small matters and wisdom in dealing with them 
are also philosophy in its true sense, quite as much as the 
abstruse researches of those who proudly write Ph.D. 
after their names. 

It is important that the domestic philosopher should 
study this matter of taking colds, and assure herself that 
not to her contented ignorance and amiable blundering 
are owing the discomforts and the dangers which the win- 
ter colds entail upon herself and those committed to her 
charge. 

It is received by each woman—without question or in- 
vestigation for herself—from vague authorities (her grand- 
mother or her grandmotherly family physician) that to 
clothe her family from head to heel in pure wool is the 
best precauiion she can take. But the real philosopher, 
the true lover of wisdom, does not accept any statement 
of this sort until she has, as far as possible, investigated it 
for herself, to find whether it is true or false. he best 
method of investigation is experiment; so this philosopher 
takes a piece of pure woollen cloth and wraps ber hand in 
it, aud wears it all day long, in the warm rooms, out-of- 
doors, while she works, and while she rests. At night she 
unwraps the hand, and finds the skin of it very soft, very 
moist, all the pores open, and sensitive to cold, Then, 
us all philosophers do, having olsserved a fact, she reflects 
upon it, and tries to understaud what the true meaning of 
that fact is. She says to herself: ‘‘ My body, having also 
been covered with flannel, must be in the same condition 
as my hand. The skin being moist and warm and the 
pores open, naturally the body will be very sensitive to 
any draught or chill, While here is my other hand, 
which has been uncovered all day: the skin is dry, the 
pores shut tight to keep out the cold, and if I blow upon 
it my breath gives it none of the chill which the other 
moist, flannel-clothed hand feels.” 

The domestic philosopher has always been told that 
flannel was valuable as a skin clothing because it ab- 
sorbed the moisture of the body. So she experiments 
again. She spills a little water on the table and tries to 
wipe it up with a bit of flannel. In vain; the wool of the 
flannel does not easily absorb moisture. She even pours 
a little water upon the flannel and finds she can easily 
pour it off again, hardly any of it having sunk into the 
wool. So she reflects again, and says to herself: ‘‘1 am 
constantly exuding moisture, even when I don't see any 
perspiration and don’t feel any. That is one of the ways 
in which the blood gets rid of impurities through the 
seven million sweat-glands of my body. Now that moist- 
ure, instead of being sucked up and evaporated by the 
flauncl, is held against my skin for hours at a time, so that 
I am always in a sort of warm bath. What wonder, then, 
that | am sensitive to any draught or chill, with the skin 
always damp, the pores always open! It is as if I delib- 
erately set 4 trap to catch acold. In future I will cover 
my skin with something that will drink up the perspira- 
tion and evaporate it quickly, thereby insuring that my 
skin is kept dry and my pores closed.” 

Now, having begun experiments, they have proved so 
interesting and surprising that the domestic philosopher 
is tempted to go a little further. A silver paper-weight 
lies on her tabie, and it being a cool day, the silver is cold 
to her touch. She wraps the silver in a huge blanket and 
leaves it there an hour. At the end of that time the pa- 
per-weight feels as cold as ever, whereat the philosopher 
begias once again to reason. ‘ Clothing,” she says, with 
an air of profound wisdom, ‘‘does not in itself create 
warmth. It only retains in a body the warmth already 
there. The paper-weight remains at the same temperature 
under five folds of blanket, which would have raised my 
temperature ten degrees. Now my inference from that is 
that it is more important to have a good supply of natural 
heat within than simply to pile on covering without.” 

This gives an opportunity for another experiment. 
Opening the window, she breathes the fresh air deeply 
and profoundly into her lungs a dozen times. ‘‘ There!” 
she cries; ‘‘I find that the sense of warmth in my whole 
body has greatly increased, although I opened the win- 
dow to the colder air, and added no garments to those al- 
ready worn. I can see for myself that when I take plent M 
of oxygen into my lungs it passes into my blood, runs all 
through me, and warms me more than if I had put on a 
heavy cloak. Here are two truths I have learned, the swift 
flow of blood full of oxygen creates natural warmth in 
me, and a skin that keeps its pores closed to the outer air 
and quickly gets rid of its own moisture keeps that nat- 
ural warmth in my body, instead of evaporating i+. Now 
a cold, I know, is what its name implies, a chilli. , of the 
natural temperature of the blood, which should be about 
70° Fahrenheit. The moment the temperature falls much 
below that the whole body is affected. Morbid secretions 
take place in all the organs of the head, and then it means 
cold in the head, or it may be the lungs, and then there is 
acough. The digestion is affected, and inflammation of 
various membranes is set up, with consequent soreness or 
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fever. There are many good remedies for a cold, but the 
best remedy is not to take cold at all. 

“The best way to do that, I find, is to have so good a 
supply of natural warmth within that outside temperature 
cannot easily Jower it, and this I achieve by keeping my 
blood always full of the oxygen in fresh air, and flowing 
swiftly by reasou of plenty Of guatelee. Next, to Jet my 
skin do its natural work of being a warm, elastic, water- 
tight covering for my flesh, keeping it so by the free use 
of cold water—instead of the warm water which opens 
the pores and relaxes the skin’s elasticity—and by cloth- 
ing itin such a way that its exudations are soaked up and 
carried off quickly.” 

This is only a meh ate eager | the way to the road 
along which a real philosopher will travel. She will go 
on much further, and make a thousand experiments and 
discoveries for herself, such as that the lungs of a woman 
who sleeps warmly covered up to the chin, with cold air 
pouring into her chamber from a wide-open window, are 
storing up extra oxygen all night, so that she has a re- 
serve force of heat-and vigor to call upon next day to 
help ward off colds and chills. She will find that the 
warmth that flannels gave may be attained by a swift 
plunge bath into even ice-cold water in the morning, in- 
stead of by pos yet dabbling in warm, and she wiil find 
that disease and suffering may be repelled by a vigorous 


wholesome body more surely than she can defend it by 
all manner of precautions of heavy clothing, close-shut 
rooms, or germicides. But the best lesson of all that she 
will learn will be, never to accept anybody's dictum about 
matters of health which cannot be shown to be based upon 
plain sense and reason, and will not stand the test of 
ELIZABETH BISLAND. 


simple experiment. 





Tue New England Woman's Press Association is one 
of the most active and promising clubs in and around Bos- 
ton. Its membership numbers 160 women actively en- 

aged in newspaper work in some of its departments. 

‘he association celebrated its annual *‘ gentlemen’s night” 
January 16th, when Governor Greenhalge, accompanied 
by his staff and their wives, were chief guests of honor. 
His Excellency the Governor made a strong speech to the 
club in the afternoon, in which he heartily endorsed the 
work of women’s clubs, and welcomed them as one of the 
important factors in modern development and progress. 
Without directly advocating the ballot for women, he be- 
lieved that the time has come when the sex should take an 
important part in all affairs of the day. After his speech, 
the president, Miss Helen M. Wiuslow, presented the 

uests informally to Governor and Mrs. Greenhalge and 
Sirs Roger Wolcott, wife of the Lieutenant-Governor 
(who was a daughter of Prescott the historian). A ban- 
quet was served, and during the after-dinner exercises 
original poems, written for the occasion, were read by Mr. 
Hezekiah Butterworth and Mrs. Whiton-Sione, and Mrs. 
William Tod-Helmuth, of New York, president of Sorosis, 
made a happy speech. On the 18th the Press Association 
gave a very large reception to Mrs. Helmuth, to which 
presidents of forty clubs were invited. February 14th 
the association gave another large reception to the editor 
of the Bazar, at which many prominent literary people 
of Boston were present. 

—Mrs. Ruth McEnery Stuart will be the guest of honor 
at the afternoon tea of the Women’s University Club, to 
be held in their club-rooms, at No. 23 West Forty-fourth 
Street, Saturday, February 23d, from four until seven 
o'clock. 

—The Barnard Club formally took possession of its new 
and permanent club-rooms in Carnegie Hall on Saturday 
afternoon, February 2d, when a reception was given to the 
members and their guests. The writing-room is equipped 
in pale green and bird’s-eye-maple, the library furnishings 
are dark wood and Venetian-red draperies, while the tea- 
room is in delicate tones of yellow, and the committee- 
room in dull green. 

—The delegates and alternates lately elected by the 
New York City Chapter of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution as its representatives at the fourth annual Con- 
tinental Congress of the National Society of the Daugh- 
ters, which convenes in Washington for four days, com- 
mencing Tuesday, February 19th, are, delegates, Mrs. James 
P. Kernochan, Miss Mary Van Buren Vanderpoel, Mrs. 
Roger A. Pryor, Mrs. J. osee Crossman, Mrs. Janvier Le 
Duc; alternates, Mrs. John Sargent Wise, Miss Jeanne C. 
Irwin-Martin, Mrs. A. G. Mills, and Mrs. John F. Douglas. 
Mrs. Donald McLean represents her chapter ez officio, as 
its regent. As the National Society has doubled itself 
within the past year—now numbering ten thousand mem- 
bers—this Continental Congress promises to be the largest 
and most important of any yet held. A reception to the 
delegates and members will be held at Willard’s Hotel on 
the evening of February 18th, previous to the opening of 
the Congress the following morning. 

—Dr. Annie W. Williams, the New Jersey girl who has 
been appointed assistant bacteriologist in the New York 
Health Departanent, is a graduate of 1892 from the Wo- 
man's Medical College of this city. She had studied in 
Leipsic before entering the college, and was an assistant 
professor of pathology before she devoted herself to 
bacteriology. Her work is especially distinguished by its 
thoroughness. 

—The cradle presented by the Queen of England to the 
Duke of York’s baby was made for the Princess Royal in 
1840, and all the Queen’s babies slept in it. .The sheets 
are of fine Irish linen, edged with Valenciennes lace, and 
the blankets are of the warmest and lightest of Pyrenean 
wool. 

—An unknown friend has promised Barnard College a 
large sum of money annually for the support of the gradu- 
ate course in mathematics, political science, and history. 

—Mrs. Charlotte Emerson Brown, widely known and 
beloved, and ex-president of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, died on February 5th, after a short ill- 
ness, at her home in East Orange, New Jersey. Mrs. 
Brown was born in 1888, at Andover, Massachusetts. As 
a member of the Emerson family Mrs. Brown inherited 
rare mental gifts, and ler attainments in modern lan- 
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guages and music were remarkable. An impressive pres- 
ence, a rare sweetness of manner, and a winning courtesy 
distinguished her intercourse with her friends, while her 
tact and executive ability made her especially useful in 
the organization of the Federation of Clubs. 





| ANSWERS-TO S44 
CORRESPONDEN 


J. C. 8.—By the statement that there is now no half or second monurn- 
ing we merely mean that it is no longer the cusiom to go through a 
series of formal gradations of grays, purples, and lavenders, these colors 
being now ont-of-mourning colors as much as any of the others. 
There will yyy! bea — transition from black into colors, but 
the manner of it is left largely to individual taste. It is considered 
more proper, though more formal, for the mother to issue the invite- 
tions to her child's party. General cireumstances and local usage 
shonld be taken into account. A buttercup (bonbon) or peanut bant 
is always a favorite for small children, and affords scope for their 
activities. This is made more interesting by first and booby prizex for 
the best and worst finders. 

Susqurnanna.—At weddings where children take part small boys 
often wear the costume of pages. These can be made of satin or bro- 
cade, and of any color. The coat should be cut in the Empire style 
and the trousers tied at the knee with a large bow, the muslin shirt 
trimmed with full ruffles of lace down the front and at the wrista, silk 
stockings and ties with buckles complete this costume. Little girls are 
charming in Greenaway dresses made with short waists, long fall skirta, 
and puffed elbow sleeves, In such a home wedding as you describe 
it is pretty to have the children walk into the room before the bride, 
two by two, carrying flowers. Your other querics have been answered. 

U, 8. 5.—Get a rag | looking-black crépon skirt to wear with a 
light silk waist. Or, if you prefer silk, get taffeta with small figures 
rather than stripes. Plain black satin skirts are most in favor now, 
but will look too heavy in the summer, Tan-colored and green wool 
skirts will be worn with summer waists, You will flod patterns for 
short full capes with details of Ty in several numbers of the 
Bazan. The wife usnally undertakes to look after calling-cards. 

Op Sussorimen.—Make a black crépou dress with a round waist 
faery in the back, the front full and gathered at top and bottom, or else 
aid in a wide double vox-pleat down the middle. Have 9 high etock- 
collar of black satin with belt to match, and use colored collars of satin 
or velvet to give variety, Make large mutton-leg sleeves and a plain 
skirt very wide with round pleats in the back. 

P. F.—Your gray crépéd wool will look well as a belted Norfolk 
jacket with a plastron or vest of pale blue bengaline, Ifyou prefer an 
open-fronted coat, have it made short and wear it over a silk waist. 

he white crépon will make you a pretty dancing gown with a high 
waist of white chiffon gathered over pink silk and banded with white 
lace, Have puffed elbow sleeves and a short full skirt lined with pink 
taffeta. There is no change in the form of writing an acceptance or 
=ee Remove your wrap at afiernoon teas, 

-8.—A skirt of your dark green bengaline will be very handsome 
with a light Nile-green waist made either of chiffon, taffeta, brocade, 
or even velvet, 

Counrry Lass.—Make a full and simple shirt-waist of your pink 
and white striped silk to wear with wool skirts in the summer, made 
of tan-colored covert-cloth, blue serge, or black canvas. 

Dora.—A tulle veil will add greatly to the picturesqueness of the 
bride’s dress, It should also have at least a slight train. 

Manoetias.—Black satin skirts are most worn at present with colored 
waiste. For the spring, however, figured taffeta will be chosen, and 
the very silky crépons are by many preferred to skirts entirely of silk. 

Jay.—It is always perfectly proper for a young girl to go alove with 
her brother to the theatre. 

G. L.—At an evening church wedding it is customary for the bride 
to wear the regulation white bridal dress and veil. If the wedding is 
small and informal she need not wear a veil, but such a marriage 
usnally takes place in the daytime or at her home. A good dress- 
maker or bair-dresser can generally make the veil becoming by ar- 
ranging the hair to suit it 

LoReNoK.—An acceptance or regret should be worded, as nearly as 
possible, in the sume form as the invitation, but in this case, where a 
vixiting-card was the only invitation used, it is correct to use the regu- 
lar formula, ‘‘ Mr. and Mrs. A. accept with pleasure Mr, and Mrs. B.'s 
kind invitation for ey Euchre on —— evening, February ——, 
at —— o’clock,” or, “ Mr. and Mrs, A. regret that they are obliged to 
decline,” etc. If a married lady and her husband are unable to attend 
a reception given by the host and hostess for a friend, they should 
send two of the wife's cards and three of the husband's, one of each 
for the hostess, one of each for the friend, and an extra one of the 
husband’s for the host. Your other question will be answered else- 
where in this column. 

Mus. ‘I’. 1. R.—There is no regular formula for addressing the envelope 
or writing the note of acknowledgment for a wedding-gift. A short 
letter should be written and addressed by the lady receiving the gift to 
the person who sent it, or if sent by a married couple, then to the wife. 
It is proper to mention the gift and write of the pleasure the use of it 
will give in the fature, etc, If the lady to whom the gift is sent is un- 
able to acknowledge it promptly, a near relative of hers should do so. 
The fiancé should never acknowledge a wedding-gift unless it ie sent 
personally to him, which is seldom done. It is not our custom to an- 
ewer such questions by mail. 

P, W.—It is perfectly proper for a girl to give a ring to the man to 
whom she is en; , and it is customary, though not necessary. An 
engaged girl should not leave her flavcé’s cards with her own unless 
they are calling together. Certainly it was your privilege to consult 
us here. We are always happy to be of service to our readers. 

A Susescamen.—Créme de menthe is a cordial made chiefly of oi) of 
peppermint with some alcoholic stimulant. It comes in two colors, 
dark green and greenish yellow, but there is litUe difference in the 
taste. The price of t Waitress is $1 00. Acidress the order 
to Herper & Brothers, Franklin Square, New York. Always present a 
gevileman to a lady, and a younger to an older person, The usual 
form is, ** Mies A., allow me io introduce Mr. B.” 

E. L. 8.—White would be a good color to paint the wood-work in your 
rooms. It is the most fashionable color for parlors or drawing-roome, 
and would go well with your paper. If you use the enamel! paint, it is 
very easy to wash and keep clean. If yon prefer another color, use a 
light shade of the groundwork in your mee. Paint the wood-work iu 
your dining-room to match the paper, but of a darker shade, 

Nostron.—An article on “ Salads” will shortly appear in the Bazag, 
and it will include a receipt for the lettuce and waluut salad about 
which you inquire. 

H. B.—If the hostess is a girl, she should be costamed as Lady 
Washington; if she has a brother, his dress should be a fuithfal copy of 
General Washington’s, The mother of the young people may take the 
character of Mary Washington, mother of George. Ask your friends to 
wear a costume appropriate to the party, excepting that of the Wash- 
ington household ; that family excluded, they arefancy free. Decorate 
the house with flags and bunting ; also give an eagle prominent position. 
For premeree use holly, and whatever flowers may be peculiar to the 
State of Virginia. Su t red, white, and biue in the supper-room. 
Example, cover the dining-table with blue silk or bunting, and on it 
stand cakes frosted with red and white icing, mottoes in and white 

pers, etc. Serve strawberry and vanilla ice-cream in blue dishes. 
Have all the confectionery red and white in color, and serve from a 
bine fancy stand. Should you not have biue china suitable for the 
paennenncmny deftly cover whtie china with blue crinkled paper, and 
#0 preserve the colors. Open the evening with the flag dance. This 
is any square dance ~ may please. Immediately before its start 
present every one with a tiny American flag, and whenever a bow oc- 
curs let the be triumphantly whirled, They may be retained ax 
souvenirs, After the dance a child, selected, should come 
—— a aoe noo feat "7 in ——- Sa may 

ve done use of a , and, if necessary, a smaller one mn 

cover the bead. The question now is to guess: Who is this distin. 
guished visitor ?—w' r it is some one of the Revolutionary period, 
or of the present, of our own —— or of another. When the 
domino is removed, across his chest will be his name. It is George 
the Third, who did not feel very comfortable at the time of the sign- 
ing of the Declaration of our Independence. He shonld wear a crown 
which is easily made from pasteboard ; cover it with gold- 





paper, and 
for precious stones glue on rounded Me = rong eee Fog - which- 
ever gems you may please—jasper, hire, diamonds, or what not. 
Whoever kanes correct guess p sat ys ane = a gift eu tive of the 
occasion, about a Revolutionary hero would do, or an article 
of jewelry, or a toy ; either of the last-named should also indicate Wash- 
ington’s time. are stick-pins, which may be used for scarfs 
also, that have the flag in colored enamel. After this another dance 
would be in place, and follow that with the games of Twenty Ques- 


8, and to Jerusalem. Every child in the room will know and 
enjoy playing . The music should be of a patriotic character. 
Sta led Banner, in marca time, would be appropriate to use 


as you march fo supper. 
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CYCLING AND SNOW-SHOEING. 


, ~ recent Cycle Show at the Garden was a striking 
contrast to iis predecessors in point of attendance. 
Until this year these exhibitions have been patronized 
chiefly by tradesmeo, manufacturers, racing-men, and a 
few enthusiastic club members. Now things have 
changed. Cycling has become so general that the public 
it large is interested, and all.classes were represented at 
his years show Among the spectators were noticed 
members of the Michaux Cycle Club, formed by New 
York society people last fall for winter riding, and also 





Frock ror Grrai rrom 18 To 14 Years onp. 
For pattern d description see No. X. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


many who have joined the Brooklyn Cycle Clab, a similar 
organization which has just come into existence All 
seemed much interested in what they saw, and certainly 
the array was astonishing 

Everywhere bicycles, and yet no two makes were pre 
cisely alike. It isa hard task for a would-be purchaser to 
decide upon any one wheel. After he has heard the argu 
ments in favor of each, he is reduced to such a condition 
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Fig. 3.—Front or Grru’s Frock, 
Fie. 1. 


of bewilderment that he scarcely 
knows a sprocket from a chain, or 
ball-bearings from handle-bars. 
Seriously, though, the show was of 
great value in showing cyclists thé 
latest improvements in wheels, and 
all the convenient accessories which 
have recently been devised for the 
comfort of riders. You could see 
the different parts of the bicycle be- 
fore they are put together—tires, 
with the sheets of crude rubber from 
which they are made, wooden rims, 
wheels, handle-bars, and frames, all 
separate, so that every part could be 
carefully examined. The tandem 
wheels for two, three, and even 
four riders were looked over by 
many curious eyes; likewise the ma- 
chine which enables two to ride side 
by side instead of one behind the 
other. The new motor-cycles nat- 
urally attracted much attention. 
They are odd-looking, on account 
of the machinery at the rear by 
which the power is generated. 
Naphtha and electricity are made to 
take the place of muscle as a pro 
pelling power, and the speed is lim- 
ited principally by the courage of 
the rider. The great value of the 
exercise is destroyed by the fact 
that the machine goes without call- 
ing upon the rider to do any work. 


It is not probable that they will be widely used by ordi- unfortunate in most of 
nary cyclists, though they may be found useful as anoth- its aspects, was not dis- 
er means of rapid transit where great haste is required. pleasing to the eye of the 


One result of the recent trolley strike in Brooklyn, so were forced to use their 
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pattern-sheet Supplement. 


exercise-lover. People 


own persoval motive- 
power in travelling, or 
else stay at home. 1 


Probably it is due 
more to habit—at least, 
it is more charitable to 
say so—than to laziness, 
that most people invari- 
ably ride when they see 
a car going their way. 
While all the lines were 
tied up, hundreds of 
business men and women 
discovered that since it 
was impossible to ride, 
walking was quite pos- 
sible, and even pleasant. 
The appearance present- 
ed by the streets was 
strikingly different from 





what it was when the Fig. 3.—Back or Grnw’s 
cars were running. Not Frock, Fie. 2. 


only were the pedestri- 

ans out in force, but at 

all times when the streets were in fit condition an increase 
in the number of cyclists was observed. During the lat- 
ter part of the strike, when angry mobs and regiments of 
soldiers filled the city, these who had no business requir- 
ing their attention abroad wisely staid at home, but it is 
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Fig. 2.—Back or Peau DE 
Sor Gown, Fie. 1. 


of the great army who go 
back and forth daily that we 
speak. .What a blessing it 
would be to Brooklyn, or any 
other city, if its inhabitants 
should decide to ride bicycles 
or walk regularly to and from 
business! The doctors might 
not make so much money, 
and doubtless the treasuries 
of the railroad companies 
would suffer, but the gain in 
health to the general com- 
munity would be incalcu- 
lable. 


Snow-shoeing is not con 
fined solely to hunters and 
trappers whose winter occu- 
pations call them through 
trackless woods and over un- 
broken fields of snow. It has 
been adopted as an amuse- 
ment, and that it is possible 
to enjoy it even in town is 
yroved by the existence of at 
[east one club for the purpose 
in this city. The idea can 
scarcely be called new, either, 
for the Oritani Snow - shoe 
Club is now six years old. 
Its president is Mr. Calliser 
of New York, and it is com- 
posed of about thirty ladies 
and gentlemen, who meet 
whenever there has been a 
good fall of snow. Central 
Park naturally is their cours- 
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Fig. 3.—Backx or Gown 
with Box-PLEATED WAalIsT, 
Fie. 2. 


each step, the long projecting 
heel of the snow-shoe never 
leaves the snow. It seems at 
first as if it would be neces- 
sary to spread the feet some 
distance apart to keep the 
shoes from interfering, but 
such is not the case. Anoth- 
er erroneous idea is that light- 
ninglike speed can be attain- 
ed with them. One can run 
no faster in snow-shoes than 
under ordinary circum 
stances, but they make it pos- 
sible to travel over deep soft 
snow which could not sustain 
even a child's weight for a 
moment without the help of 
the broad, racket-shaped sur- 
face. Snow-shoes are of dif- 
ferent sizes, a medium one 
being about four feet long, 
and a foot wide at the point 
of its greatest width. They 
are made usually of ash, 
strung with catgut, and, to- 
gether with the moccasins, 
can be obtained at any store 
which keeps sporting goods. 
ADELIA K. BRAINERD. 
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PLEATED Waist.—({See Fig. 3.]} 
For pattern and description see No. IX. 
on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


ing-ground, and the start is made from 
one of the gates, at which all the mem- 
bers assemble at an appointed hour. 
The ‘‘run” then begins, and the sight is 
still so much of a novelty as to com- 
mand the absolutely undivided atten- 
tion of casual passers-by. 

Those who have tried snow-shoeing 
generally agree that it is great fun and 
a fine exercise for a cold winter's even 
ing. One must dress warmly, and 
wear heavy woollen stockings, and 
moccasins made of thick chamois skin. 
Ordinary shoes are not suitable. They 
are too stiff, and the heels would pre- 
vent their fitting well into the snow- 
shoe thongs. The sooner one learns to 
walk naturally, the better one gets 
along. - Although the foot is raised at 
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Vest tro WEAR WITH JACKET 
Bopice. 


For pattern and description see No. IIL 
on pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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Reception Gown. 
For description see pattern-sheet Supplement, 
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PUDDINGS WITHOUT EGGS. 

imherst Pudding.—3 cups of sified flour 
two-thirds of a cup of molasses, 1 cup of 

ik, 1 cup of suet chopped fine, half-pound 
f raisins, half a nutmeg, half a teaspoon 
fulof ground cinnamon, teaspoonful of soda, 
juarter-teaspoonful of salt. Into the flour 
put the suet, raisins (stoned and chopped), 
sult, and spices, Add the molasses, then 
the milk, to which the soda, previously dis 
selved in a little of the milk (taken from the 
cupful) has been added. Steam for three 
hours in a tin pudding-boiler 
be had, substitute half acup of melted butter 

Baked Indian Pudding.—1 quart of milk 
Scald 1 pint of it, and add 1 cup of corn 
meal, a scant half-teaspoonful of salt, and a 
half teaspoonful of cinnamon. Add the rest 
of the milk and bake two hours, 

Brown Betty 
slice fine a sufficient quantity of tart apples 
to fill a baking-dish of the size desired. Put 
at the bottom a thin layer of bread crumbs, 
dot over this layer generously with bits of 
butter, then a thick layer of slices of apple 

prinkled with cinnamon and sugar, then a 
layer of bread crumbs, with the butter, an 
other layer of apples with sugar and cinva 


mon, continuing alternately till the dish is 


filled to within an inch or two of the top, the 
last layer being composed of the crumbs and 
butter Scant the layers of bread crumbs, 
ws they swell with the moisture. If the 
ipples are not very juicy, pour a little milk 
or water over the whole in order to moisten 


well Bake an hour in a slow oven 
Heirloom Indian Pudding.—This pudding 
might well be termed ‘‘a survival of the 
fittest,” as it has been in use for more than 
fifty years, holding its place in spite of the 
competition of more modern dishes, and al 
ways welcomed whenever it appears. Two 
table-spoonfuls of corn meal, 1 cup of milk 
Boil the milk and pour on the meal, then add 
half a cup of molasses, a pinch of salt, 1 
quart of milk (e-ld), a heaping table-spoon 
ful of butter dotted over the top in bits 
Bake three hours in a moderate oven 
Pudding Sauce If sauce is desired to use 
with the Brown Betty” and Ainherst 
Pudding,” the following receipt is an excel 
lent one Beat the yolks of 2 eggs and 1 cup 
of sugar together until very light; add half 
a gill of boiling milk. Let this simmer, but 
not boil When it has thickened a little re 
move from the fire. and, when cool, flavor 
with any essence preferred Seat the whites 
of the eggs to a stiff froth, and add them to 
the sauce just before it is sent to the table. 


Mis. WINSLOW'S SUUTHING SYKUP 


has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success, It soothes the child, sofiens the gume, allaye 
all puin, cures wind colic, and le the best remedy fur 
diarrhan, Sold by druggiete In every part of the 
world, Twenty-five cents a bottle.—{ Ade.) 


If suet cannot | 


Pound fine stale bread, and | 
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You think these boys are building a man of snow? 


They're not — they're making a man out of the baking powder their mothers use. 


Nore 





Don’t pay money for water ! 
A Solid Extract of Beef ie more Keo- 
nomical than a liquid, because concen- 
trated, and housekeepers will fud it 
much cheaper to 


Liebig COPMIPANY’S 


a solid, concentrated extract, free from 
fat and gelatine or any foreign sub- 
stance, and dissolve it themselves. 


The 
this 





gennine has 
riguature on 
the jar, in blue :— 


~ Their mothers always use Dr. Price's —the purest, strongest, and best baking powder made. 


@ @ @ 





ma A Request 
| Readers of Harper's Bazar, 


will please mention the Bazar 
advertise- 


Extract of Beef, | 
when answering 


ments contained therein. 


i@ © @ @®@ 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


i BAKER & CO, 


The Largest Manufacturers of 







PURE, HICH GRADE 


CHAS HN CHOLATES 


_£%, On this Continent, have received 


ladstial and Food 


EXPOSITIONS 
i Europe and America. 


ly nlike the » Dutch Proce Process, no Alka- 
_ ’ wee, , other © memieals or Dyes are 
reparations. 
Their deticious pieAK? PAST C Coc BOA Ab absolutely 
pure and solu le, and costs less than onc cent a cup. 


GOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


WALTER BAKER & GO. DORCHESTER, MASS. 





Connoisseurs 
of Chocolate the world over know 


Chocolat Suchard. 


its purity, delicious flavor and distinct qual- 
ity have marked Suchard as the standard 
dering the past seventy years. One cup 
will carry conviction. 

A dvinty book, “*A Cup of Chocolate” will be 
sent to any one sending the name of his gnocer. 


108. Leeming & Co.. 
Seto Aguate ten’ U. 6., 73 Warren St., New York. 











completely remedied by it. 


PERSONAL LOVELINESS 


is greatly enhanced by a fine set of teeth. On the other 
hand, nothing so detracts from the effect of pleasing 
features as yellow or decayed teeth. 
of this fact, and remember to cleanse your teeth every 
morning with that supremely delightful and effectual 


dentifrice 
FRACRANT 


SOZODONT 


which imparts whiteness to them, without the least in- 
jury to the enamel. The gums are made healthy by its 
use, and that mortifying defect, a repulsive breath, is 
Sozodont is in high favor with the fair sex, because it 


lends an added charm to their pretty mouths. 




















A QUALITY SEED OFFER. 


Our ety 


lebrated quowereot America and Europe. The w 
of the flowers are such as to astonish all who soe hem in blooe. "To introduce our Seeds 


amongst those who have not hem, and to prove the advertising value of this paper, 

we cmake. J, Yo A offer: 
sae a Peaks A Wikia SwRI, VATA TA HS Ped 
nivewtaes BAN We wit tases aise 6 package X, the oe VEIL, one 

v troduced; invaluable for 
oe eaantion. ‘ mine wry ever | will send a package of Ove Of the most beautiful 
AL NoVELTI ever introd 3 real’ novelty su merit; a 
flower that licited u admiration from who have seen itin bloom; more 
M something that will oligh every one whogeyws it 
i 


fr t than Mignonette, and 
eT Ay a to compete with those which Gives ase oe 


who are looking for the finest strains y it- able. Our cata) 
with every order. It is replete with a goed ¢ eae in Flower, Vegetable ard Farm 
everything correctly illustrated and 


NORTHRUP, BRASLAN, GOODWIN CO., Seed Growers, 


pores 


a BE Lye mat 7 They re blended f = repre strains Taertae of tt a2 — 
e are from 
oon ‘Eur ue marking and wonderful coloring 


mber of 
cents, nor is it ex to attract the favorab! bie attention of purchas- 
44 the first Eo peg my Cy the second. 
who have corer them and 
for 1896 will be mailed 
F Seeds; 


SEND NOW. THIS Orrer ‘WILL NOT APPEAR ACAIN. 


BO A 
Mee INNEAP OLIN Min 

















VINODE SALWD 


pleased with the results. 


(WINE OF HEALTH.) 


“T have used Vino de Salud in debilitated conditions, and am well 


It is a good general tonic, stimulating the appetite 


and aiding digestion.” 


(Letter on file in our office from a well-known physician.) A beautifully-illustrated booklet about this cele- 
brated Spanish Tonic Wine mailed on application to 


i 


ROCHE & CO., Importers, 503 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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CASH’S 
CAMBRIC FRILLING 


For underwear and children’s dresses. 
| A most durable trimming. 
Made of the finest cambric. 









NOTE THE DRAWING-THREAD WHICH 
SAVES THE TROUBLE OF GATHERING 


* 
Stabe EGG bata 0» aevwant GF 
«a> . SOLD 
DEPOTS ELOL SLL OL ee . d BY Lt 
. “ Y LEADING 
Retsil ane. 


They can be had either with the drawing-thread as in 
cut, or already ruffled and banded for sewing on al once. 


Our New Itlustrated Pattern Book 


contains none useful hints, and woven samples of the 
material, with a list of the «teres where the goods 
can be obtained. Free by mall from 


J. & J. CASH, 92 Greene Street, N.Y. 


Tei 


Coaukt dO. 


Don't lose sight | 


SPRING 
DRESS FABRICS 


Scotch and English Suitings, Checks, Stripes, 
and Mixtures. Specially adapted and selected 
for the present style of dress. Fancy Plaids, 
French WNovelties, Crepons, Plain and Fancy 
Crepons, novelty in color and form. Printed 


| Challies, Serge, Homespun, Camel’ s-HairFabrics. 





| 6. Upon a Cast. 





Broadway A 19tb at. 


NEW YORK CITY. 


HARPER’S 
QUARTERLY 


LATEST ISSUES: 





NO. 

7. Washington Square. By Hrenryjames 
Illustrated by GEORGE DU MAUKIER 
50 cents. 

By CHaARLorre Dun- 
NING. 50 cents. 

5. The New Timothy. 
BAKER. 50 cents. 

4. The Rose of Paradise. By How- 
ARD PyYLe. Illustrated by the Author 
50 cents. 

3. The Captain of the Janizaries. ly 
James M. LupLow. 50 cents. 

2a. The Bread-Winners. 

2. Dally. 


cents. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


@m For sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by the 
lishers, ee fie. to any part of the United 
tates, Canada, or Mexico, on receipt of the price. 


By WILLIAM M. 


50 cents 
By Maria Louise Poot sO 
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a oa Say cepa | cGg, hie ee oe, 
Short Dress, . urkish, Persian, Egyptian, and 


India House j in the World. 
877 & 879 Broadway, N. Y. 

8 8° 
Made of lawn. Yoke 


The Specific Duty on Oriental Rugs 
and Carpets being abolished, and duty 
on porcelain, pottery, etc., etc., being 

a greatly reduced, we offer our entire stock 
faerrtions. withone. at a DISCOUNT of 25 ¢ 

ing in contre, Bult | JAPANESE SCREENS 

apres apeness Seely © BLACK VELVET 

cred ruffle; deep hem- ; latest designs, 4 fold, st ft., 

atpehed hom, around Bie 16.50, less 25 % ° . 12.38 

r io n : = 
totwoyears. LACQUER FIRE 


By mail, postage paid, 3 and 4 fold, 36 in. high, 
5 cents extra. 


















Cuaxces E. Pervear, Agent. Velveteen | 


| 15.00, less 25 # 11.25 
EV E NING Extract from catalogue containing | Skirt Binding. | BLACK SATIN 
pd png a “ things for page Gold embroidered, 4 fold, st 
and more than 700 reasons why the 8.00, less 2 : ‘ 
GOWNS Fry ay = Adin wee oe, ee a ee Ccatnats uate tee 
it .? on ” 
with wide skirts and large puff sleeves, which mt a sae 3 3. H. & M. on the label, Silk embroidered, 4 fold, st ft., 


will continue so popular this spring, soon be- 
come crushed and out of shape if a su- 
perior stiffening is not used as an interlining. 
There is but one perfect stiffening for this pur- 


“Hair Cloth Crinoline 


which is used by all ladies who pride themselves 
upon the appearance of their gowns. 

It can be procured in grey, black, or white, in 
light, medium, and heavy weights. The Weft is 


BEST&CO,,.. 62 West and take no substitute. _ 6000, less25% . - 45.00 


THE HELYDAKE HAIR CURLERS 
Made entirely of soft rubber, can 

23d Street Samples and Booklet on**How to Bind the Dress 

\ New y ork. Skirt,’ for 2c. stamp. 


be slept in with no discomfort ; also 
The S. H. & M. Co., P. 0. Box 699, New York. 


For sale by all dry goods dealers. 





in dark and light colors; are hardly 
noticeable while bole worn; prac- 
tically unbreakable, and cannot i 
off; make a round, soft, natural cur 

For sale by Dry-Goods and Notion 
Houses, or sent, postpaid, for 25 cts. 
State child’s or ladies’ size, and 

olor desired. 


Tae NEL YDAKE ce. 





OOO8 S006 S006 OOS S008 








_“S.H.& M.”” Dress Stays are the Best. 

















. tox 76, Pueblo, Cc 
all Hair and not part Cotton, which is worthless an qnglity, tor gout “ a= Enclose a ies 
for dress stiffening. Ask your dealer for | ad reid hame study of droknscnre i SMAI A R COWNS. —e 
Ours, and accept no other. in learning Chee ‘and DESIGN Been: | By purchasing on LA > Y AGEN TS-- 
ane See Se Oi ee VR eS oO nbject KG £ VOGUE, bout 40 fashion designs are toe. coer bon Fp wren 
pure Hair. We sell none at retail. | "The In you wish to stady, to copy © 2 of ashion desig g and best-selling Corset on 


pihiphihihbin hi hb bp hp i he be he i he he he phe tp he te he he ep bp ep he bel ee he be ee be be hee he te te 
VvvrTrVT———00N—"—'vrrrvreeevweeeeerrerrrrrverrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrr 


ten for ten cents—all of them modish and effective. | earth HIK HYGEIEA. For all particulars write 
Or trial subscription of 3 mouths is had by sending | pHE WESTERN CunssT Co., St. Louis, Mo, 
$1.00 directly to the publishers of VoGcuRk, a 


| Thirty excursions to Europe, Gcean = weekly fashion paper ixened Thursdays, Address FRE opener ep yy 

and bu-~iness of all kinds EUROP 3 ite new by all lines. Send for Tourist PY LE NDO’ 17 Temple Place, Boston, 
SHOPPING ‘: New York by » lady of | Gazette : ARK, Tourist Agt., 111 Broadway, voau Le 222 1 Fourth Ave.. New York, WA 365 Fifth Ave., New York, 
experience, good taste, &c.. without charge. Circular | N.Y NGratciat heket Agt. Penievivania and Erie R. THE UNIVERSAL PERFUME, MEURIAY | All materials dyed or cleansed. Ket) riblished 1829, 
references. MIS MISS A. 1 “SOND. 53 Lexington Ave., N.Y Paris Office, 1 Rue Auber, opposite Grand Opera ' & LANMAN®’S FLORIDA WATER. Larvest in Americs. Send for Price-list. 


There are many makes of perfume, and 
all of them have a more or less pleasant 
odor, but, if you wish those that are 


true to the fragrance of the flowers, 
and suited to a cultivated, refined taste, 


ian Buy 


favorites are: 























Edenia, 


= bene Q'S 


LADD & COFFIN, 
New York. Anywhere and everywhere. 
when inter- 


Armursite ' 


Harper’s 
Franklin Square P 
THE GREATEST FI E 
att GRSET. ced 


Library 
If not in stock at your retailer’s, send ~ 1 00 and though rump- 


LATEST ISSUES: 
for a Corset, free by mail, to led or crushed by 


, | BRIDGEPORT CORSET CO. or the wlieht of 
By Lieut. Henry A. Wise. 50 cents. Pitepatrick & Somers, Sole Agents, 85 Leonard St., New York. | © an outer gar- 

755. Martin Hewitt, Investigator. By " —_____. | & ment, will re- 
Artuur Morrison, Illustrated. sume their 


iudiiinen cick weg Young Ladies’ Journal 2) %:« 


lightly shaken 

PEMBERTON 50 cents | 

753. With the Help of the Angels. A 
Novel. By WiLrrip WoOLLAM, 50 | 
cents 

752. A Cumberer of the Ground. A Novel. 
By CONSTANCE SMITH. 60 cents. 

751. Sarah: A Survival. A Novel. By 
SYDNEY CHRISTIAN. 50 cents 

750. The Women's Conquest of New 








Puffed Sleeves 


Set perfectly 





57. A Traveler from Altraria. Romance. 
By W. D. HOWELLS. 50 cents. 


756. Captain Brand of the “Centipede.” 








Now Ready for March. 
The Best Journal for Ladies and Families. 


The Latest and Best Fashions; Profusely Illustrated. The beginning of a 
Yew and Original Serial Story, entitled 


“SIR VIVIAN’S SECRET” ; 


besides numerous complete stories, New Music, etc., etc 


over hair- 

cloth, crin-¢ 

oline or 

elasti¢ duck 

are too numerous to mention here. 


York. By a Member of the Com- The Most Complete Magazine for Ladies Published. Beware of Imitations, See that what 
mittee of Safety of 1908. 25 cents Price, 30 cents a copy ; $4.00 a year, including the extra Christmas Number. @ "stamped “6 Fibre Chamois. 99 
749. Van Bibber, and Others. By Ricn- | 


Of all Newsdealers and 





THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY, NEW YORK, 
83 and 85 Huane Street, one door East of Broadway 


ARD HARbING Davis. Illustrated ce : 
60 cents. “Sa Bor Gases | 
748. The Husband of One Wife. A ; P Pies ; si 
: Novel. By Mrs. VENN. 60 cents | on Subscriptions Received for any Periodical, Foreign or Domestic. AF pa EAD NOISES ,CURED 
, EAR & 
| pK 





747. A Little Journey in the World. A 
Novel. By CuHarLtes DupLEY Wakr- 
NER. 75 cents. 





“The durability of these fabrics is so well known as to call for no further remarks."’ 2 SOB away, 81. “ook of prota 
THE SPRING ASSORTMENT OF . 
PRIESTLEY’S BLACK DRESS GOODS | Sone EYES Dr [SAACTHOMPSONS EYE val 


Ineludes 
Finest qual- writing-tablet and 
iy. tari CFOWN-LineN sass ts 














—- | 
Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York 
GH The above works are for sale by ail booksellers, 
or will be sent by the publishers, postage prepaid, on re- 
ceipt of the price. 








CREPONS, CRAPE CLOTHS, EUDORAS, CREPON EFFECTS, GRENADINES, CRAVENETTES, 
Also, a large line of Swivel Effects and plain weaves. Be sure that the name “ Priestley ” is on the selvedge ! 
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St. VALENTINES DAY 


\ 





IN THE COLONIES. 


Wuen Cupip FIRED A FRATIRRED Pant mvTo Tor voornFrtL Witsam'’s wearer, 


THEIR VALENTINES 


Sma A is eaily pleased becateg his 
W the pictures and insulting in the 
He 4 | nobody's love, cared naught for 
B ‘ Ay ed abuse that costs a single cent 
B Ke ittle Betty—el re} ed in paper lace, 
Wit t reathed “I love you, neuth a 
pret ‘ # face 
With pa ard ch sbe flying round a pretty gar 
‘ t ™ 
And = t faintest hint of violet or rose 
Mies A 1 happy was becanee the day had 
4 y ‘ 1 rrie of 1} very eweeteat sort 
W I hed written, in an ecstasy of 
To se were not sweeter than his Araminta’s 
AY wndma, too, was happy, for the good St. Val- 
Ha it f glasses re with just one 
“Vu y ey are so dazzling, they shine so brill- 
lL wie 1 wear these glasses, lest they end by 








AT FIRST, TUE BILLY FELLOW, 


4 LURKING Prquop MADE HIM BELLOW 


So all were pleased save “papa” on that merry, 
merry iy, 

But he was, ob, so grumpy, when the postman went 
aw y 

The only valentine he got was one on paper blue, 

Which told him that his taxes to the government 
were due 

“1 felt like a tin soldier in that riot,” said the 
militiaman. “* When the bricks begun to fly, really it 
made my heart zinc." 


——~.>——_— 
“ Did you send Miss Hawkins a valentine, Bushy?” 
“Yes: bat she sent it back. Ever since she took 


an editorial position on the Social Gazette she’s been 
doing things like that. Force of habit.” 
emayjpaseses 

*T have come to ask for your hand, Miss Judson,” 
said Perkins to the Business Girl of the Period. 

* Well, I'm very sorry, Mr. Perkins, but it is already 
taken, Mr. Wiltonberry called last evening and I gave 
him the refosal of it for ten days,"’ replied the fair 
one. “If he decides not to tuke it permanently, I 
shall be pleased to have you renew your offer."’ 


—— 
“ You are the only woman I ever loved, darling,” he 
whispered after she had accepted bim 
“Impoesitile,” said «he. “I know better. You 
make love like an old hand; you cannot deceive me, 
George.” 











AN EMPIRE VALENTINE. 


We THOovGeNnT We KNEW Yor, 


Her rind WK WERE AMISS, 


Bon aPaats, 


For SOW THEY DO PROLARE THAT YOU 
Looxeb sue? anour Like Tus! 


HER SHARE OF ECONOMY. 


*' My dear,” sald Mr. Darley to his wife, “ we shall 
wave to economize.” 

“Very well, love,” réplied Mrs. Darley, cheerfully. 
“ Suppose you ronlee from your club, give up smoking, 
and shave yoursel 

“That's a pretty programme, I must say. And what 
Tale do as your share of our economy.?” 

will cut your hair.” 


—>__— 
“ What sort of a person is W ps ay rex seg i 


“Utterly negative. He has no mind at Fhy, 
eon fellow lets his wife buy his netiides” 


: 


A SLIGHT DIFFERENCE. 


“ Well, Mrs. Parsiow, I suppose gee are doing as 
many other ladies do nowadays, taking lessons on the 
bicycle 2?” 

“No, Mr. Johnson, 1am not. Al! the lessons I have 
had #o far have been off the bicycle, but I hope soon 
to take them on it, as you suggest.” 

copeeingisagigien 


“ Slang is very vulgar,” said Mies Hicksby. 
| “ But sometimes very expressive, I think, ”eald Mr. 
ones. 
“That may be,” returned Miss. Hickeby, “ ‘bat it 
doesn’t cut any ice with mé, just the same." 





MAKING SURE. 
2 ABOUT THE SIZE OF IT. NO EYES FOR NIAGARA. 
Mas. Lowensoxen (of Squantuck Corners). ‘‘ Who's Farmer Oatoaxe. “JT hear ye went to Niaga 


that drivin’ by, | wonder? I declare, I believe it's that 
Pushington uirl, from the city,that’s visitin’ at the 
Talcott’. Peek through the blinds here, Almiry, an’ 
see 'f taint.” 

Mus Ausra Fortvemrru. “ Yes, that’s who ‘tis; 
but who's that sappy-lookin’ little feller with ber? 
Do yon spose he’s the one that they say’s goin’ to 
marry her?” 

Mus. Lonenecxen. 
that’s her flasco.” 


“Shouldn't wonder. I guess 





Falls on your weddin’ trip, Hiram. What d’ye thin 
of ‘em ?” 

Hinam Harrow (medeatly). ‘1 couldn't exactly tell 
ye, Squire. Ye see, I had Lucindy on my arm all the 


time, and I didn’t have no eyes for no Falls.” 
_— ~~ 


“ Have you been in America long, Lord Bampshus ?” 
“Six months, It is a wonderful country.” 

** What do you consider our most striking feature ?” 
“Your Brooklyn railway employés. 


” 








THE GOLF-PLAYER’S VALENTINE, 





Tow wnonte Yankee KNOWS THE GAME; 


It Files mw sour 





WITH GLEE 


To TALK ABOUT THE CADDIES 
ANP THK PUTTER AND THE TRE. 


He Likes TO SHOW HIS SHAPELY OALVES 
AT GOL¥ FROM LINK TO LINK. 


He 1 tvs Geanp 





EXPONENT AND 


Iv8 FATUER—WE DON'T THINK. 































SUPPLEMENT 


THE THINGS WE LIRE. 


'q.O the thinking mind it is often a strange 

problem why a man (which being in- 
cludes both sexes) should never have the 
things he likes. People who ponder this 
matter in their oWtr-hearts find many solu- 
tions. One man considers that for a man to 
have everything he wishes for would de- 
moralize him. Another believes we should 
accept trials as a means of chastisement ; 
another accepts them for purification ; and 
a third to teach patience. So each man finds 
in his own mind some reason for the fre- 
quent denials, the long privations, and the 
stern difficulties of life. And each man 
struggles persistently and ae 
to believe that the resultant good he will 
by-and-by attain will compensate for what 
he is obliged to suffer in the mean time. 

Would it be too great a mental stimulus 
to have everything we wanted? Would such 
an experience drive us insane with wonder 
or joy? ce that so fast as our wishes 
were formed they were gratified until satie- 
ty were reached, or the end of life. What 
then? Sometimes one speculates is such a 
case impossible. Could a man or woman be 
made so pure-hearted, so generous-natured, 
that every’ good gift under heaven could be 
showered on such a being freely without 
spoiling or driving him or her mad? 

And if it could be, if truly “all things are 
for our sakes,” how can we grow quickest 
into that saintly condition when we may 
claim the promise, and the things we like 
shall become ours just because we like them? 


A TRANSFORMED TABLE. 


‘E.HE educated reader of the present day 

turns with more or less of a shudder 
from descriptions of home-made or home- 
decorated articles of furniture. So it is with 
some diffidence that the writer ventures to 
call attention to a piece of work that has 
taken her fancy. The article is a large round 


stand or table with twostories. It is of entire- | 





ly plain manufacture, and was bought at a | 


second-hand furniture shop for one dollar 
and a quarter, which was all the dealer could 
couscientiously ask in its unpropitious condi- 
tion. A coat of black enamel paint was ad 
ministered by the purchaser ossibly more 
than one coat was given. When the black 
paint was dry, dark blue paint was splashed 
on in large irregular spots. Shapes of fish- 
es, half- moons, dragons, circles, triangles, 
ete., were cut out of paper and dampened 
enough to make them slightly adhesive, and 
laid, when the paint was nearly dry, upon 
the two circular pieces—that is, the top and 
platform piece. The idea was to make a 
Chinese effect, and to get the figures, cheap 
paper fans can be cut up. They should not 
be crowded, as the surface space should be 
much in excess of that covered by the fig- 
ures. Neither in placing them is it neces- 
sary to avoid the blue splashes. When the 


figures were arranged, gold paint was sprin- | 


kled all over the surface, by the use of a soft 
tooth-brush and a fine comb, in the manner 
of the spatter-work that used to be so prev- 
alent. After the gold spattering has been 
done the papers can be lifted. Some lines of 
red, in the table Lam writing of, were lightly 
drawn in upon the plain places that had been 
covered by the paper,and some of the small- 
er forms were covered with gilt put on sol- 
idly with a paint-brush. The legs were 
splashed with blue on the black, and gen- 
erously spattered with gold. A coat of col- 
orless varnish was put on when the decora- 
tion was very dry. The artist who made the 
tuble says that several coats of varnish would 
give a beautiful and more lacquerlike effect, 
but she was in haste, and it is important, to 
secure good results, that a long time for thor- 
ough drying should elapse bet ween the coats. 





ADVERTISEMEN'IS. 


IVORY 
SOAP 


99 %o PURE. 


It costs a little more, but with 
chapped hands and clothes weak- 
ened by the free alkali in common 
soaps, the housekeeper soon finds 
that Ivory Soap is the cheapest in 
the end. 


‘The Procter & Gamat Co., Orn’. 





HARPER’S BAZAR 


Absolutely 


Oo 


Pure. 








GoodSoup, Well Served 


how it refreshes after a long fast—how fit- 
tingly it begins all good dinners, especially if 
made with 


Extrect “ BEEF 


Our little Cook Book tells how to use 
Armour’s Extract in Soups and Sauces-—a 
different soup for each day in the month. 
We mail Cook Book free; send us your 
address, 


Armour & Company, Chicago. 


BREAKFAST-—SUPPER. 


EPPS Ss 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BOILING WATER OR MILK. 





ANITCHKOFF PALACE, . 
ST. PETERSBURG, DEC. 6, 1894. 
“HER MAJESTY, EMPRESS 
MARIE FEOQDOROWNA, FINDING GREAT 
BENEFIT FROM THE USE OF YOUR 
TONIC-WINE, REQUESTS THAT A CASE 
OF 50 BOTTLES VIN MARIANI BE SENT 
IMMEDIATELY, ADDRESSED TO HER 
MAJESTY THE EMPRESS.” 
Anitchkoff Palace, 


To Mr. MARIANI. St. Petersburg, Russia. 
41 Boulevard Haussmann, 


VIN MARIANI 


** The Ideal Tonic Wine.” 


Fortifies, Nourishes and Stimulates 
the Body and Brain. 





It restores Health, Strength, Energy 
and Vitality. 
Avoid Substitutions. Ask for “ Vin Marian!” at al! Droggists. 


For Descriptive Book with Portraits and testi- 
mony of noted Celebrities, write to 





Packer’s 


In children’s eruptive troubles, and to the 
bed-ridden invalid, and those who suffer from ) 
skin affections, dandruff, itching, and falling 
hair, the deodorant, cleansing, soothing, and 
healing qualities of Packer’s Tar Soap make it 
truly valuable. 


Tar Soap 


School children, ladies shopping, business men, 
and persons whose daily avocations may bring 
them in contact with contagion, in public vehi- 


) cles, etc., will find its antiseptic properties a 
¢ constant protection, 
( refreshing when fatigued. 


Bathing with it is” most 


.. Is a Pleasure to Use .°. 














remember 


application. 





P.O. 











When you need 


A Good Soup | 
Franco- | 


20 different kinds. 
Sold by grocers everywhere. 


Franco-American Food Co., 


the brand 


American. 


Catalogue mailed free on 





Box 150, New York. 
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| YARNS AND EMB. MATERIALS. 1D 
oan 

fe Linen for Emb. work, Emb, Books, Stamping E 

IN | Powders, Crochet Moulds, Lustrous Crochet] 


for price-list. PETER BENDER, 
A 111 Exst 9th St., N. ¥. 


St BEADS AND LACE BRAIDS. Ss 
1 


Don’t cut your Corns, 


but remove them in one night with 
McCREEDY’S CORN SOLVENT. 
Not a salve or plaster. Harmless as water. 
No cure, money refunded. By mail, 30c., 
or 15 two-cent stamps. Circulars free. 
McCREEDY & CO., Druggists, 
Ballston, 
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(ticura 


THE CREAT 


SKIN CURE 


Works wonders in curing 
torturing, disfiguring, dis- 
eases of the skin and scalp, 
and especially baby humors 


Coricuna Remepizs of the utmost puri 4 delicac: 
end capectaliy appenl to he relined in avery commenhy. 








« Every time 
I went out 
last summer 
with my 
‘ Toile du 
Nord’ 
dress on, 
somebody 
said, ‘What a 
pretty dress,’ 
so I have de- 
cided to have 
all my wash 
gowns for this 
season made 
of ‘Toile du 
Nord.’ ” 
o¢°¢ 
Whenever you hear one 
of the Parkhill fabrics men- 
tioned it is always with words 
of praise. It will pay youto 3 
look at these fabrics before 
making up your summer 
3 dresses. They include 


; ** Toile du Nord,’’ Parkhill 
(27 inch) Zephyrs, Parkhill Cre- 
pon Cloth, and the very sheer { 
and fine 32 inch Clitheroe Zeph- ; 
yrs. 
Samples will be sent you freeif youwritethe $ 


Parkhill Mfg. Co.,Fitchburg, Mass. 
































Commercial 
Advertiser 


ESTABLISHED 1797. 


NEW YORK’S OLDEST 
EVENING NEWSPAPER 


ALIVE AND UP-TO-DATE. 





A high-class advertising medium, 
reaching people with money 
to spend. 
Publishes Morning, Evening, 
Sunday,and Weekly Editions. 
Office: 29 Park Row, 
NEW YORK CITY. 





. Ask your Stationer for them. | 
etd . { BOSTON LINEN, 






The Leading BOSTON BOND 
Writing-Papers. and BUNKER HILL. ) 

If your stationer does not keep them send us 4c. for samples, 
representing over 250 varieties, Mail rates only s6c. per Ib.; 
express rates often cheaper still. 


SAMUEL WARD COMPANY, 
49 and 5: Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 
PPS 









For Beauty, 
For comfort, for improvement of the com- 
plesioe. use only Pozzon1’s Powpser; there 

nothing equal to it. 
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ARRESTED. 


From THE Paurtine py Jesuit MacGrecor, EXHIBITED AT THE Royal Acapemy, Lonpon, 1894.—[See Pace 139.) 
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SUPPLEMENT. 








SUPPLEMENT. 


LITTLE GLEANERS. 


_ intense cold of winter combining with poverty 

makes terribly hard the lives of many whose houses 
know neither food nor fire on some zero mornings. Near 
the great railways children are often se nt out to glean 
the droppings of coal from the “long ton,” and in not a 
few cases the household is kept warm all winter from this 
permitted employment. Sometimes, alas! there is a terri- 
bly dark side to this industry, as when one morning re- 
cently a dozen children were caught while engaged in this 
work at Jersey City by an engine, which fatally injured a 
little girl and instantly killed a lad. Of course the affair 
was an accident, and the children had possibly grown 
reckless from their frequent proximity to trains; it is 
nevertheless a flash-light on the deep penury and great 
suffering which exist side by side with wealth and luxury 
inourday. Our artist has drawn a beautiful and touching 
picture of the little gleaners whom he has seen at work. 


IN THE SQUARE. 


LIZABETH was walking up the street slowly. She 

‘4 wrapped her cape closely around her, for the wind was 
cold. Her spirits had gone suddenly, and it was an effort 
to breathe. She stood at the corner, wondering whether 
to cross, or to go up or down. She could not part from 
herself, whichever way she chose, so it did not matter. She 
saw the square opposite. It was sunny there, and looked 
warmer than where she stood. She went over and sat 
down on one of the benches. 

She had sat there in the spring, when the trees were 
turning green, and the tulips were budding, and the birds 
were singing, but not before in the winter, when the air 
was cold, and the park almost deserted, and the ground 
lightly covered with snow. A few well-dressed people 
walked through now and then, and a few who were poor- 
ly dressed sat on the benches and looked at each other. 

The church music was still in Elizabeth’s ears, and the 
people around her had little interest for her to-day. All 
that she seemed to realize was the thought of a carriage 
she knew was driving quickly through the streets with the 
shades drawn down, and the pressure of the man’s hand 
upon that of the bride, and the love-light in the eyés that 
looked at him. She saw it as though she werethere. She 
had left the church a few moments ago. People had said 
that the bride was taller than the groom, and that the 
groom looked pale. But such things were said at every 
wedding, and that it was true did not add to or take away 
from their happiness. 

For some reason she had not the heart to go to the recep- 
tion, and so she sat where she was. But she might as well 
have been there. By this time the carriage had reached 
the house, and there was that short sweet moment for 
them alone in the parlor before the others came, when 
he put his arms around her and looked deep into her 
eyes and did not speak, and she said something a little em- 
barrassed and half laughing about disturbing her veil— 


HARPER'S BAZAR 


LITTLE GLEANERS.—By A. 8 


. Dacey. 


and then Elizabeth saw a small boy fall down on a slip- 
pery spot, and weat over and helped him up. 

The room was fullof people now. 

They were standing side by side, and those who knew 
the bride best kissed her, and his hand was wrung so 
warmly it hurt him, and the words they heard were so 
sincere and earnest in good wishes that the tears would un- 
consciously come to her eyes. Elizabeth saw many of her 
friends coming and going. 

Finally the people began to leave, and the bride slipped 
up stairs with her mother. Elizabeth’s mother had died 
when she was a child. She thought, as she saw the sun 
go down behind the tall building opposite, what that feel- 
ing of love and protection would have been to her. With 
he Ip and tender words from her mother, the bride’s dress 
is changed, and after a long embrace where there is no 
one to see, they go down stairs together. How lovely she 
looks in the simple travelling gown and the soft fur 
around her neck! 

He is waiting for her, and after good-byes and some 
laughing and some tears, they are on their way again, 
once more alone in the carriage together. He bends over 
and pulls up the window, and arranges the lap-robe for 
her. _ It is his, and only his, privilege to care for her now. 
His arm slips round her, and she leans against him and 
looks out dreamily at the world she is leaving, and ahead 
into the world into which she is drifting. The strange 
power of the new strength that enfolds her is sweet to 
her, and she wonders that some one cried when she left, 
and where the people are going hurrying through the 
dark. When she comes back again to her own home she 
will make every one happy. And he is wondering and 
thinking. ... The carriage drives on, He draws her face 
towards him. ... 

Elizabeth starts...‘‘I only want them always to be a8 
happy as they are now. That is all.” And her sobs hush 
the words. People’are walking quickly past her. It is 
dark and colder, and she should be at home. They are 
Waiting forher. It is over now, and on her way she takes 
up her life as before. 


ARRESTED. 


See illustration on page 188. 


jb sombre picture represents the arrest of a woman 
accused of some political offence, or at least suspect- 
ed; and called by the police at midnight to leave her home 
and -appear before some dread tribunal. Russia, that 
country ‘of extremes, furnishes many such illustrations 
for the artist, and one’s fancy can easily supply the lurid 
background of or against which such a scene and 
such a figure are vividly se 

Farewell . henceforth, ee or Alexandra, or who- 
ever you may be—farewell-to home, friends, the cheer, the 

warmth, and the beauty of life. You will drop out of every- 
thing into the silence and darkness of exile, your very 
name forgotten, your place to know you no more. Yet 
patriotic y et women, or merely intriguing Russian 
women, dare all this, and ‘death itaelf, counting not their 
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lives dear. The picture is eloquent, and tells a story of 
pain and sorrow which appeals touchingly to our hearts. 
Similar scenes are described by travellers and novelists, 
who do not omit these dark possibilities when writing of 
the wonderful land, which has about it so much that is 
weird and mysterious, and almost medieval, while even in 
our day it has made great forward strides. 


THE LOVELIEST COLOR. 

tigen are certain bits of verse, mere jingles, many of 

them, which, learned in early childhood, haunt the 
maturer mind, and with a pretty persistency cling to mem- 
ory, while valuable facts slip away with a provoking levi- 
ty unworthy their solid and substantial character. Many 
of these childish reminiscences, rosy and golden as they 
may be with the light of those happy days, hold in sweet- 
est bonor that loveliest of all colors, the blue, beloved of 
poets, consecrated to the Virgin, and one of the indispen- 
sable properties of romance writers. Beginning with the 
Little Boy Blue who was so faithless to his charge, there 
follow the oft-chanted bunch of blue ribbons which John- 
ny promised to bring from the fair, the innocent ‘‘ posy” of 
our first valentine, and many rhymes which depend for 
their effect upon the color, and one of which glorifies it 
at the expense of others. It is unsafe to quote without 
reassuring reference to the author, but in this case who is 
the author, and where may be found the original text of 
the assertive lines ?— 

“Green is forsaken, 
And yellow's forlorn, 
But blue’s the loveliest [or is it sweetest f] 
Color that's worn.” 

Blue does, indeed, rule in so many and various ways that 
it has prominence as well as fascination. The ‘‘ glorious 
canopy of light and blue” and “ the deep and dark blue 
ocean ” attest its early appearance in the scheme of crea- 
tion, while in the floral world some of the most dainty 
and. modest blossoms owe their beauty to~the delicate 
spiritual color—the romantic forget-me-not, the tiny lobe- 
lia, the jaunty larkspur, the corn-flower or dlwet, the morn- 
ing-glory’s ‘‘ airy cups of blue,” and the fringed gentian— 

“ Blue—blue as if the sky let fall 
A flower from its cerulean well.” 
These are all of the purestblue, yet botany includes un- 
der its name all shades nearly allied to it, and hence ‘‘vio- 
lets blue” are enshrined in some of the tenderest, sweetest 
lines of English poetry. 

The lovely color offers widest contrasts. It is warm, 
soft, and glowing as it beams with angelic radiance from 
the baby’s eyes, and sympathetic even in the faded gaze 
of a sweet old age, while from the eyes of the cold world- 
ling it emits only a hard stee y glitter. In art there is a 
depth and splendor in the folds which drape the pictured 
Madonna, and in stained -glase windows blue rivals the 
crimson hues, but it can also be the coldest and hardest 
color used by the artist. In one precious stone it has 
wonderful richness, and such brilliancy that Milton makes 
the evening firmament glow with “ living sapphires,” but 





in the fateful turquoise it is pale and opaque, | 
changing to a sickly tinge when the wearer 
of the telltale gem is false to plighted vow 
It is specially dedicated to Hope's tender blos 
soms, vet “‘ blue’ is the significant word used 
to designate that very hopeless good - for 
nothing mood in which the spirit yields to 
all dull and depressing influences 
Blue ribbons played an important part in 
ibe period of reaction from the intense arti 
ficiality of costume, the rose-bud of those 
days of studied simplicity making her début 
in a scanty gown of Indian muslin with a 
sash of The delicate girlish color, while her 
clustering curls were held in place with a 
ilken snood of the same blue. If she played 
the guitar—which she was almost certain to 
do—she fastened to it a broad blue ribbon, 
which she passed over her shoulders, making | 
more picturesque herself and her graceful in 
strument as she plaved and sang on moonlit 
balconies or at twilight in the garden bowers 


I'he color has honors, too, of a superlative 
nature It gives the aristocratic tinge to the 
purest of noble blood, and is the ‘* Presby 


terian true- blue” of the grand old Scottish 
Church. It has outlived the reproach which 
formerly attended it in a literary connection, 
for the blue-stockings of to-day are as charm 
ing as they are countless, and it is clearly im 
possible to discredit them with the unkempt 
untidy garments, and unmended ho 
siery which were once deemed infallible signs 
of learned dames On the contrary, the per 
fection of her attire adds to the attractive 
ness of the modern bas bleu, and her learning 
is worn so discreetly that there is scarce a 
suspicion of the dainty azure, thus satisfying 
the requirements of the cynic, w ho ** did not 
care how blue a woman’s stockings might 
be, provided her petticoats were long enough 
to hide them 
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RENOVATING OLD FURNITURE. 
LOVER of old-fashioned furniture was 
d ushered into the ‘* best room” of a farm 
house Instantly a secretary of an old-style 
make caught her eye. It was painted black, 
highly varnished, and adorned with little pic 
A happy instinct led 
her to question of its substance, It was solid 
bird's-eye maple. She speedily became its 
owner, and the process of restoration was be- 
gun 
The varnish was scraped off with broken 
Next, the paint was burned off—a 
delicate operation, as the application of too 
much heat would scorch the wood. A thor 
ough scrubbing with sapolio followed. Then 
began the process of polishing, the principal 


tures in decalcomavia. 


glass 


ingredient in the receipt being patience 
First ‘‘size” the wood—that is, apply with 
a soft even brush a solution of gum-arabic; 


this is to fill the pores and prevent the shel 

lac from sinking in. Then follows an even | 
coat of shellac; the solution may be made at 
home by dissolving in alcohol as much shel 
lac as the liquid will hold For light wood 
use the white shellac; for dark wood the 
brown shellac is preferable. Let this coat 
of shellac dry thoroughly; on the time allow- 
ed for the successive dryings much of the 


success of the operation depends A week 
is none too long; ten days is better. Then 
rub with old hair-cloth—never new Itisan 


article difficult to obtain, but may happily be 
supplied by an old chair or discarded sofa. 
Repeat the shellacking, with the subsequent 
rubbing, three times. Finish with a vigor 
ous rubbing with boiled linseed oil The 
result should be the soft dull lustre prized 
by lovers of old-fashioned furniture 





ADV ERTDISEMEN'TS. 





A PERFECT LIQUID DENTIFRICE 
DELICIOUSLY FLAVORED. 


ITS USE INSURES 
BEAUTIFUL 
CLEAN TEETH 





Price 25 cents 











EACH CATALOGUE 18 COMPLETE IN ITSELF. , 
rdions, Auto Ha 
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Music, 
Viol! Clari lutes 
Violin Cases, jarinet Mus Flute Music, 




















Victin Repairs 
uitar Music, net Mus Harmon ~ 
© C. STORY, Band 28 Centrai Mass. 





or muscular pains, noth- 

ing 80 speedy, so sure 
’) as Cuticura Anti-Pain 
Piasters. 
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No Ammonia, 
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Urine powDel 


“Pure” and “Sure.” 
It is pure and wholesome. 


It is always sure. No spoiled 
dough to be thrown away. 

It is not a secret nostrum. Its 
composition is stated on every tin. 

Only a rounded spoonful is re- 
quired, not a Aeaping spoonful. 


Cleveland Baking Powder Co.,New York, 
Successor to Cleveland Brothers. 


Pears’ 


Half the fun 
of getting 
up 


morning is 





in the 


in good soap. 
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\} Shipped in Train Loads. i) 


Has the largest sale of any Cereal Food in the 
The reason for it is in every spoonful ! 
Sold only in 2 Ib. Packages. 


h world. 
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Haviland China 


It is important to buyers that they should be 


informed that the only ware that has always been known 


as Haviland China is marked under each piece : 


H&C° 
“rane? 


On White China. 


govilan d 8 


Limoges 2 


On Decorated China. 

















Writ11am A. Hammoxp, M.D., 
Manton Hvutcursox, M.D., 
Pb ysicians in-Chief. 





The HAMMOND 
SANITARIUM 


For Diseases of the Nervous 
System and of the Skin. 


The HAMMOND ANIMAL EXTRACTS, Cere- 
Saat + eer ee ee Se 
rine, anc yroidine (Jsopathy), are gely 
used in the treatment; also Baths. Douches, 
Static, Galvanic, and Feradaic Electricity — in 


fact, all ized scientific methods for the cure 
of disease. For full information and pamphiet, 
address either 


Dr. HAMMOND or Dr. HUTCHINSON. 


Correspondence with physicians requested. 














Borax Receipt Book Free #0 pages. For Laundry, Kitchen, Toilet, Bath, Complexion and Hair. 200 ways 
to use Borax. Send postal. Pacific Coast Borax Co., 269 Dearborn St., Chicago 











The only awarded at the Paris 
1889. 


ou 


POUDRE DE RIZ.— CEL. FAW, inventor 


8, Rue de la Paix, Paris.— Caution. None Genuine but those bearing the word “FRANCE” a 1 the signature CH. FAY 











SUPPLEMENT 
Few know what chimneys 
Con- 


sult the “Index to Chimneys,” 


to use on their lamps. 


sent free. 
Write Geo A Macbeth Co, 
Pa, 


Pittsburgh, 


maker of 


“pearl glass” and “pearl top.” 











MANUFACTURER 









DRUGGISTS 
PERFUMERS 








IS BUT SKIN DEEP 


The surest way to maintain a smooth, soft, vel- 
vety complexion is to provide nurture and 
the skin. 


which forms the basis of the 

Lanoline Toilet Prepara- g” 

tions, is extracted from purified 

Lambs’ Wool and is a natural FZ 

skin nutriment. These prep- 

arations, Soap, Toilet Cream, 

and Cold Cream, are univer- 

sally used throughout Europe, 

and —_ , a place on 

every lady's dressing-table in M 

this country The enuine ‘ansil” 
im, ed article always bears ss trade-mark 
- jime."’ Of dealers, or sent direct upon 
receipt of price. 


LANOLINE TOILET CREAM (in tubes) 16 & 25c. 
LANOLINE SOAP, 36c. per cake; Box $1. 
LANOLINE COLD CREAM (in jars), 50c. 
LANOLINE POMADE, 60c. 


U. S. Depot 
» For Lanoline 
% 79 Murray st. 
New York. 


wren 


the three missing letters in this word 
and you have something which tortures men and 
women more than the agonies of cholera, con- 
sumption, or even the conscience of the uncon- 
fessed criminal. To relieve or cure this torture ¢ 
all attempts of science and skill have proved as ¢ 
futile as the efforts of man to stem the ocean’s tide. 

Our legally ted Discovery has at last 

m solved the puzzle. The chief secret of its success @ 

m lies in the that it embodies an altogether new @ 

m principle. \t enables any one to painlessly and 
pleasantly rid himself of any form of PILES just @ 
as sure as the earth moves. Whether painful @ 
Hemorrhoids, izing Fistulas, Fissures that 
have baffled the best doctors, or Piles of the most @ 
troublesome nature, the relief is prompt, the cure 
is sure. 

Our Discovery is neither ointment, su; itory, 
liniment, wah, lotion, nor instrument. It differs 
from all these as light differs from darkness. We 
furnish free nm our State, in your State, in 
any State. We charge one dollar for the Discov- 
ery, postpaid. 

Komchacin Caloric Co., 127 Lincoln 8t., Boston, Mass. 












instant relief of Catarrh, Cold in the 
Sixty years on 








Cures egg Lae | lost sense of smell. 
the market. All Druggists sell it. asc. per bottle. 
F. C. KEITH, Mfr., Cleveland, O. 

















